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From the picture in the Wallace Collection 
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LONDON LANDMARKS 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S GIFT TO THE GUILDHALL 


ART GALLERY 


F the pictorial 

perpetuation of 
| passing Londoa 

landmarks kept pace 
with the disappearance 
of such remains, our 
galleries or certainly the 
studios of the artists 
engaged in such artistic 
old mortality work 
would be crowded to 
repletion. For there 
is hardly any quarter 
of the city in which 
you will not detect the 
destruction of old, and 
the setting up of new, 
buildings. Happily, 
there have been a num- 
ber of topographical 
artists who have always 
shown a special delight 
and ability in portray- 
ing the features of 
London, and among 
these not a few have 
specialized in recording 
not merely the famous 
structures which are 
unlikely to be the 
objects of human 
destruction, but those 
less impressive build- 
ings which have be- 
come, and are still 
becoming, the prey of 


the builder and the so-called town-improver, 


In this connection the Corporation of London 
has been lucky in having received recently from 
Lord Wakefield, whose generosity and public 
spirit have been shown in so many other 
directions, the gift of a hundred water-colour 
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Fig. IV. SARACEN’S HEAD YARD, BISHOPSGATE, 1913 
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3, November, 1936, 


BY E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


drawings of Old 
London, the work of 
that fine topographical 
artist, Mr. W. Alister 
Macdonald. These 
beautiful works are not 
only instinct with par- 
ticular artistic charm, 
but they are extremely 
fine renderings from a 
topographical point of 
view of innumerable 
spots in our city which 
age and association 
have consecrated, and 
many of which have 
gone down before the 
hurricane blast of con- 
temporary building 
activity. Some of the 
places dealt with are 
happily still in exist- 
ence, but one never 
knows for how long 
they will be permitted 
to survive ; while a few 
exhibit those features 
of the city which are 
as likely to be as per- 
manent as any product 
of human hands can, 


in the nature of things, 
be. 


Although they were 
only exhibited last year 


for the first time at the Arlington Gallery, in 
Old Bond Street, Mr. Macdonald has been 
working at these descriptive pictures for a long 
period, some dating from as far back as 1895, 
but the majority being produced during the 
first two decades of the present century. 
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Fig. V. OLD ARCHWAY, SARDINIA STREET, LINCOLN’S INN 


FIELDS. 


A feature of this remarkable collectior. is 
that it portrays the features not only of the 
east but also of the west end of the city. 
Indeed, there are few spots of antiquarian or 
architectural interest with which Mr. 
Macdonald’s vivid brush has not been con- 
cerned ; and from Bankside and Limehouse 
to Vauxhall and Millbank on the river; from 
that glorious piece of antiquity replete with a 
hundred memories, St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, to the Abingdon Street, West- 
minster, whose picturesque houses have but 


Pulled down 1908 


recently given place to the immense structures 
of contemporary architecture, we are con- 
ducted throughout the length and breadth of 
the city on an artistic tour at every turn of 
which something arresting to the eye or dear 
to the memory is portrayed with a sympathetic 
touch and an artistic and topographical accuracy 
which are at once delightful and instructive. 
When I first had the pleasure of examining 
these beautiful pictures I was struck by the 
catholicity of the selection made by Mr. 
Macdonald no less than by the skill with which 
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Fig. III. CATHERINE COURT, TRINITY SQUARE, E. 


Looking West. Pulled down 1913 


not merely the buildings themselves but the 
atmosphere with which in London one always 
associates the remains of the past was portrayed, 
and when it was suggested to me that I should 
be privileged to say something about them in 
Apollo 1 confess to wondering how I could 
convey to the readers of that periodical some- 
thing of the cumulative effect which was con- 
veyed by my examination. I came to the 
conclusion that what I had to remark could 
not, within the space at my disposal, be any- 
thing like comprehensive, and that I must 
make a selection of a few examples of Mr. 
Macdonald’s work and try to say something 
about these special subjects. 


As in the case of so many water-colours 
all of these did not lend themselves to repro- 
duction in such a way as to have justice done 
them ; and so those I selected for individual 
attention are such as do fulfil this condition 
and are at the same time concerned with 
objects which have either been destroyed or, 


if surviving, are among the specially inter- 
esting historic features of London. 


The first one chosen represents Clifford’s 
Inn (Fig. I), and was painted in 1912, before 
that fascinating backwater had “ gone,” to use 
the title selected for his great novel by the 
eminent writer, Butler, who lived in one of its 
old houses, “the way of all flesh.” The 
tower of the Record Office formed an impressive 
background to the picturesque houses, as can 
be seen from Mr. Macdonald’s beautiful 
rendering of the spot, a rendering which helps 
to indicate and preserve in memory one of the 
many byways which have disappeared and are 
still disappearing, and among whose past 
residents was the author of “ Peter Wilkins,” 
the now forgotten Robert Pultock. 


As one enters by the narrow passage-way 
to that most interesting of London’s land- 
marks, one of the few that have been 
permitted to remain from Norman days, St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, one sees on one’s 
left hand the churchyard attached to the 
glorious relic of what was once an immense 
church. It is the backs of the old houses 
bordering on this little ““ God’s Acre ” (Fig. IT) 
that are here shown in one of the artist’s most 
attractive sketches of the London of a past day. 


Another view in the City is that representing 
Catherine Court, Crutched Friars (Fig. III), 
looking towards the west, which was destroyed 
in 1913, shortly before which event the picture 
was painted. Here the houses, as can be seen, 
are of a later date than those in the preceding 
sketch, but they possessed, especially in their 
doorways, features sufficiently attractive and 
characteristic of many a similar byway to form 
the subject of an effective picture. They 
borrowed, too, an added interest by being close 
to Seething Lane, long since gone and replaced 
by the garden in front of the great building 
of the Port of London Authority ; while near- 
by was the old Navy Office, taken down in 
1788, where Pepys laboured from 1660 to 
1669, and the church, happily still existing, 
where he worshipped and lies buried. 


The next picture might well represent one 
of those old “‘ wynds ” with which the more 
ancient part of Edinburgh is penetrated. As 
a matter of fact it shows us the backyard of a 
once well-known inn, the “ Saracen’s Head,” 
in Bishopsgate (Fig. IV), with its entrance 
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MILLBANK STREET, 1910 
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from the main thoroughfare and its character- 
istic elevation. One imagines that Charles 
Lamb must have been familiar with this haunt 
when he was a clerk in the India Office, that 
‘* melancholy-looking handsome brick and stone 
edifice where Threadneedle Street abuts upon 
Bishopsgate,” as he once described his place 
of durance. Mr. Macdonald shows the con- 
dition of the tavern in 1913 when he made his 
charming picture of the place which is, of 
course, not to be confounded with the more 
famous tavern of that name on Snow Hill, 
immortalized by Dickens in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 

Returning to the west, we have the repre- 
sentation of yet another lost landmark in the 
old archway (Fig. V) named after Sardinia 
House where the Sardinian Ambassador once 
lived, leading into the west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Many artists would have dealt 
only with its front; but Mr. Macdonald was 
determined to be more original, especially as 
by depicting it from the side where Kingsway 
has since obliterated its surroundings, he is 
able to show the houses in one of which 
Benjamin Franklin lodged while working as a 
journeyman printer, at Palmer’s, then a famous 
printing establishment. 

The last picture shows Millbank Street 
(Fig. VI) as it was in 1910. Anyone wandering 
in that neighbourhood to-day would be hard 
put to it to recognize in a newly developed 
environment the thoroughfare as it appeared a 
quarter of a century ago, were it not for the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament, 
which rises in the background and helps to 
indicate that, amid constant architectural 
changes, here at least is one thing that seems 
likely to be permanent. 

in addition to this splendid gallery of Old 
London views there is included in Lord 
Wakefield’s gift a large volume containing a 
number of Mr. Macdonald’s sketches in water- 
colour and pencil, which he has made from 
time to time during his investigations into the 
more picturesque features of the city as a 
whole. Many of these are not only of extreme 
interest but are beautiful in themselves, and 
are alone worthy of careful study. For if but 
often hasty ebauches, they form hardly less than 
the finished pictures invaluable records of a 
gradually disappearing city, and thus help to 
add to other similar records the only adequate 





Fig. II. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT CHURCH- 
YARD, 1914 


means by which posterity will be able to 
visualize it. 

What I have been able to say seems meagre 
enough when one looks through the list of the 
hundred and one drawings that make up this 
invaluable collection. Little Britain and Dean’s 
Yard; St. Mary at Hill and Staple Inn; old 
Abingdon Street and Cloth Fair; Lambeth 
Bridge and Middle Temple Lane ; old Chelsea 
Church and Seething Lane; Holywell Street, 
with its bookshops, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with its lawyers ; all these, and how many other 
hallowed spots surviving precariously, as all 
London buildings seem to do, or “ with 
yesterday’s seven thousand years,” are here ; 
all to be seen, now secure by the generosity 
of Lord Wakefield, whose public spirit should 
be an incentive to other moneyed altruistic men, 
on the walls of the Guildhall Art Gallery, part 
and parcel with the splendid collection of works 
of art with which the guardians of the City 
have beautified their great heritage. 
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FLORENTINE PHARMACY JAR. Early XVth century. 
British Museum 
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Fig. XVII. HANDLE OF PORRINGER, by PAuL REVERE 
(1735-1818), Boston 


CHARACTERISTIC American vessel 
called a porringer (in no respect 
resembling the English cup of this 
name) was introduced in New England 

at the end of the XVIIth century, and was 
made in great numbers both in silver and 
pewter throughout the following century. 
Although so markedly common for all manner 
of domestic purposes until at last no well- 
ordered home in New England was regarded 
as decently furnished without at least one in 
silver, yet the form of the vessel is English, and 
was derived from the so-called “ bleeding 
bowl.” Porringers never reached the same 
degree of popularity in New York, where 
patterns of handles different from those of New 
England were made. Similarly, few were 
wrought in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Edsel Ford is the owner of a few choice 
porringers, including one (Fig. XVI) by John 
Coney (1656-1722), of Boston, one of the most 
successful of the early native-born silversmiths 
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in New England, as may be gathered from 
Mr. Hermann F. Clarke’s illustrated book on 
his work, with his portrait as the frontispiece. 
The genuineness of this and other portraits, 
said to have been painted by his friend and 
contemporary silversmith, Jeremiah Dummer 
(1645-1718), is a subject of acute controversy 
in America. A second porringer with the most 
common of several forms of Boston handles 
was made by Paul Revere (1735-1818), the 
hero of Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ The Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere,’ whose work is not of 
outstanding merit, but commands extravagant 
prices on sentimental grounds (Fig. XVII). 


Almost exotic in comparison with other 
Colonial silver, and a most luxurious object 
for Puritan New England, is a sweetmeat or 
sugar box of about 1700, by Edward Winslow, 
whose tankard has been described earlier in 
this article. In designing it Winslow was 
evidently inspired by the form of the English 
boxes of the period of Charles II. The 
decoration consists in the main of three fluted 
or gadrooned edges, formal acanthus leaves, 





Fig. XXVII. MONOGRAM ON SALVER 
By Bartholomew Schaats (1670-1758), New York 
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Fig. XVI. 


and convex and concave fluting. It stands 
on four scrolled feet. At each end is an 
embossed circular medallion of a warrior on 
horseback, and at one side are the arms of 
Winslow of New England on a shield: Argent 
on a bend [gules] seven lozenges. . . . Crest: 
A stump of a tree with growing branches (Fig. 
XVIII). The following inscription is engraved : 

Ex dono 

Sarah Middlecott 
N England 
toMM 
1702 
The box was found in England, where it 

had doubtless been taken and treasured as a 
precious family relic by one of the many 
loyalist families, including Winslow, on their 
flight there for protection during the American 
War of Independence. It passed into the 
collection of the late Sir C. J. Jackson, in whose 
‘“‘ History of English Plate” it is illustrated. 
Only five of these luxurious boxes are extant 
and all were made in Boston—two by John 
Coney and three by Edward Winslow. The 
Winslow boxes are similar, differing only in 
little details, especially in the handles. One 
of these has been acquired recently for the 
Mabel Brady Garvan Collection at Yale 
University, with a portrait of its maker by 
Smibert. In old family inventories this box 
is called a “‘ sugar chest.” 


Braziers or chafing dishes, with and without 
handles, would seem to have reached New 


PORRINGER, by JOHN Coney (1656-1722), of Boston. 


Depth 5} in. 


England at the end of the XVIIth century. In 
Boston the earliest maker was probably John 
Coney. Several are known, including some 
pairs. The specimen in Mr. Edsel Ford’s 
collection was wrought by that prolific Boston 
craftsman, Jacob Hurd (1702-1758), and is 
similar to a pair from his hands in the Mabel 
Brady Garvan Collection. It is adorned with 
a contemporary coat-of-arms : . a chevron 
between three griffins’ heads erased... ., 
possibly for Cotton or Gardner, impaling . . . 
a chevron between three eagles displayed, 
. . . perhaps for Gedney, all Massachusetts 
families. The crest is a griffin’s head erased. 
The maker’s son, Nathaniel Hurd (1729-1777), 
an excellent silversmith, but primarily an 
engraver of bookplates and silver, has been 
suggested as the engraver of the heraldry, but 
it is hardly equal to his standard of work 
(Fig. XIX). The original weight, 19 oz. 19 dwt., 
is also marked upon it. 


Not a single brazier or chafing dish by a 
New York silversmith had been known until 
recently, when one by Peter Van Dyck was found 
(the maker of a tankard described earlier) in the 
possession of an old family in that city. A 
second one is also recorded. Two only are 
known by Philadelphia craftsmen : one by that 
early master, John de Nys, and the second by 
Philip Syng, the younger (1703-1789), the 
maker of a fine plain coffee pot in this collection 
(Fig. XXV). The coffee pot is engraved with 
large initials, S M, in the flowing style of the 
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Fig. XIX. CHAFING DISH OR BRAZIER, by JAcos Hurp (1702-58), Boston. Diameter 6} in. 
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Fig. XVIII. SWEETMEAT OR SUGAR BOX, circa 1700, by E>Dwarp WINSLOW (1669-1753), Boston. Length 8} in., 
on width 6 in., height 5? in. 
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Fig. XXIII. TWO SMALL GOLD SPOONS AND 
FORKS, by WILLIAM G. ForBEs (1752-1840), New York 


time, and is marked with the original weight, 
31 oz. 18 dwt. Philip Syng is remembered in 
the history of American silversmiths as the 
maker of the celebrated inkstand used on the 
occasion of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, still preserved at Philadelphia. 


Another interesting piece from _ the 
flourishing workshop of Jacob Hurd is a small 
plain bowl engraved on one side with a brig 
and on the other with this inscription. 


The Gift of M* Jonas Rowlandson 
to Mt Thos Woodbridge 1740. 


Alas! the occasion of the gift is unrecorded 
(Fig. XX). 


A second and larger plain bowl of different 
outline is also in Mr. Ford’s collection. Neither 
the maker’s mark of IC, nor the place of 
origin has been identified (Fig. XX1). The writer 
has seen a tankard (stamped with the same 
mark) which has family affiliations with 
New York. Later than these is another plain 
bowl with two gadrooned edges, enriched with 
shields, knots, a festoon and palm branches 
in the bright cut work common both in 
American and English silver after 1780. The 
makers were George and Isaac Hutton, of 
Albany, New York, about 1800 (Fig. XXII). 


Very rare, if not unique, in American gold 
work, are the pairs of small plain spoons and 


forks with wavy ends, made by William G. 
Forbes (1752-1840), of New York (Fig. XXIII). 


The jug (Fig. XXIV) mentioned earlier by 
Daniel Christian Fueter is covered with some- 
what unusual rococo decoration, and is 
inscribed : 


Hoc | Testimonium Amicitia 
Mei et Meorum Care | Amici 
Pro Peritia Medica 
Pro Animo Magnifico 
Accipe W. P. 


Many years ago the Brattle Street Church 
in Boston (founded in 1699), sold some of its 
old silver vessels, including three plain alms 
dishes. One has been bought by Mr. Edsel 
Ford (Fig. XXVIII). It has a shallow depression, 
domed in the centre, and a flat rim inscribed : 


The Gift of the Hon?'*: THOMAS 
HANCOCK ESQ‘: to the CHURCH 
in Brattle Street Boston 1764 


Engraved on the rim is a cherub’s head 
within branches and the arms of Hancock : 
Gules a dexter hand couped erect argent on a 
chief or three cocks gules. Crest: A demi 
griffin. . . The dishes were purchased, with 
three others by Samuel Minott, maker of the 
salts (Fig. XIV), from a legacy of Thomas 
Hancock (1703-1764), a prosperous bookseller 
in Boston, better known as the uncle of the 
first signatory to the famous Declaration of 
Independence, John Hancock. His portrait 
by Copley is at Harvard College. The maker 
of the dish was John Coburn (1725-1803), of 
Boston (E. Alfred Jones’s “‘ The Old Silver 
of the American Churches,” 1913). 





Fig. XXIX. DISH CROSS, by SAMUEL TINGLEY, of New 


York, circa 1770 
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Fig. XX. BOWL, by JAcos Hurp, Boston (1740). Diameter Fig. XXI. PLAIN BOWL. Unknown silversmith, circa 
62 in. 1730-40. Diameter 9 in., height 3{ in. 





Fig. XXII. PLAIN BOWL, by Georce and Isaac HuTTON, Fig. XXVI. SALVER, by BARTHOLOMEW SCHAATS (1670- 
Albany, circa 1800. Diameter 73 in., height 3} in. 1758), New York. Diameter 6} in. 
DD 269 
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The last piece to be illustrated is of some 
rarity: a dish cross (common in England 
between 1750 and 1800), by Samuel Tingley, 
of New York from about 1767, and of 
Philadelphia from 1796, by whom there is a 
mug in the collection (Fig. XXIX). 

The pieces here described and illustrated 
do not exhaust the collection ; there are other 
things worthy of inclusion but are excluded 
for want of space. For example, there is a 
series of cream jugs by various makers and 
spoons by Paul Revere. 


The conclusion may be drawn from some 
of this silver, from the heraldry, and from 
portraits and furniture that luxury was not as 
uncommon in Puritan New England as has 
been supposed. Indeed, Neel’s History (about 
1720) declares that the people “in the 
concerns of civil life, as in their dress, table 
and conversation, affect to be as much English 
as possible. There is no fashion in London 
but in three or four months is to be seen in 
Boston.” 





Fig. XXVIII. ALMS DISH, 1764, by JOHN CosurNn (1725-1803), Boston. Diameter 13} in. 
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JAMES SEYMOUR, SPORTING 
ARTIST, AND HIS DRAWINGS 


BY WALTER SHAW SPARROW 





STAG HUNTING 


HE last day of June in the present year was the 

184th anniversary of Seymour’s death. He came 

to his end at the age of fifty, somewhere in 

Southwark, and in very sore need of all neces- 
saries. I quote here from George Vertue, the engraver 
devoted to gossip and to research, but I go to him with 
alert reserve, for several reasons. Vertue was jealous of 
the fame which several “ sportratists”’ had achieved, 
like John Wootton, and he wrote of James Seymour 
with a Pecksniffian envy and dislike, snuffling through 
his nose like a Puritan of an earlier time. So I observe 
that Horace Walpole, who captured so much from 
Vertue’s MSS., prudently omitted the attack on 
Seymour’s life and character, which the engraver had 
written hurriedly for his own private use, without adding 
references which could be checked. In Walpole’s 
“Anecdotes of Painting in England” the first edition 
note on Seymour is very curt. It says that he “ was 
thought even superior. to Wootton in drawing a horse, 
but was too idle to apply himself to his profession, and 
never attained any higher excellence. He was the only 
son of Mr. James Seymour, a banker and great virtuoso, 
who drew well himself, and had been intimate with 
Faithorne, Lely, Simon, and Christopher Wren, and 
died at the age of eighty-one, in 1739; his son, in 1752, 
aged fifty.” 


The banker’s home and place of business were in 
Fleet Street, and we can think of them as a radial centre 
from which the talk of artists and architects circulated. 
Walpole could have collected much valuable evidence 
about the two Seymours, for he was thirty-five when the 


younger one died; but he thought it enough to pick a 
little from Vertue’s manuscripts. He ought to have been 
curious to know after reading Vertue whether the banker 
did drift from wealth into bankruptcy, and whether the 
son’s passion for sports was more to be blamed than the 
father’s fondness for display, both in his hobbies as a 
collector, and in his boy’s cheery success in country 
houses, and among leading sportsmen. 


Walpole 
ought to have 
known at first 
hand that the 
younger 
Seymour’s 
output of work 
was so abund- 
ant, and varied 
so diligently in 
its appeal, that 
it could not 
have come from 
an idler, nor 
from a dissolute 
fellow. The 
style in oil 
painting as in 
gouache is un- 
pleasing tomany 
persons, its 
qualities being 
primitive and 
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FLYING CHILDERS 


tightly handled; but, whether liked or disliked, they are 
Seymour’s own qualities, and separate him both from 
his forerunners, Francis Barlow and John Wyck, and 
also frcm his senior contemporaries, Peter Tillemans 
and John Wootton. One of Seymour’s virtues caused 
him to rebel against dark pictures, unfit for curtained 
rooms. As a “ point”? draughtsman and sketcher, with 
pen, chalk, sanguine and lead pencil, he had no English 
rival in his time; and there is much that still looks 
‘“* modern ”’ in his eager observation and lively syntheses. 

Even Vertue perceived that Seymour’s bent, from 
early boyhood, impelled him to draw horses ; so it was 
natural for him to exercise this eager gift with habitual 
enjoyment. Yet envy in Vertue rebelled against this fact, 
and sneered at a paragraph in the newspapers which, 
after Seymour’s death, had “‘ puffed him to the highest 
pitch for drawing of horses.”” Vertue added with another 
sneer: “ but this was to notify [that is, to advertise] a 
scholar he had named Spencer, who follows the same 
business.” 

It is a great pity that Vertue and Walpole failed to 
find out what country sports and pastimes owed to the 
united work of Seymour and his followers. During the 
half-century of his life, for instance, racehorses in 
England had passed through a various revolution famous 
for many improvements, which Seymour had observed 
actively, at first hand, in three very intimate ways. At 
first he studied racehorses as an amateur in the practice 
of painting and drawing ; studied them partly from life, 
and partly from pictures by Tillemans and Wootton, 
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Size 7)” x 10 %&” 


whom he must have known well at Newmarket and else- 
where. Next, he himself, for a brief span of years, sowed 
wild oats as an owner of turf horses ; no doubt a costly 
adventure, as his little string ran into defeats. This part 
of Seymour’s career is outlined in John Cheny’s “ Racing 
Calendars’ between his twenty-fifth year, 1727, and 
1740, when his name disappeared from the Calendar. 
He was an original subscriber, placed among the 
Esquires of Middlesex, and his family name was usually 
spelt by Cheny as it was pronounced, “‘ Seamer,” except 
in 1740, when it was given correctly, ‘“‘ James Seymour, 
Esq.” 


Owing to the costs and the losses of racing, not to 
speak of the money spent on hunting and shooting, 
professional work as an artist became more and more 
necessary to Seymour; and through about ten years and 
more he had many patrons, ranging from the most 
important nobles to the minor lovers of turf horses who 
lived near London city, like S. North of Southwark, and 
C. Metcalfe of Edmonton. Ifthe pressure of debts weighed 
him down at last into indigent misery, as Vertue related in 
a private note-book, there is yet enough work of his to 
prove—work honourably done, with no drink or despair 
in its handicraft—to prove, I repeat, that he continued 
busy into the last half-year of his life. The Rosebery 
Collection has two of his paintings both signed and 
dated in 1752; and another picture produced at the 
same time, a portrait of Sir Charles Sedley’s True Blue, 
a bay gelding, was engraved very well by J. Wood, on 
a plate 1§gin. by 18,4 in. Wood published it himself 
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in October, 1753, and I think he issued it as a memorial 
of the painter’s genius, as he put on the engraved surface 
a facsimile of Seymour’s initials, with the date 17§2. 

Nearly two years later, on August 15th, 1755, Walpole 
thought again of Seymour when writing to a young 
friend, Richard Bentley, who needed a touch of the whip. 
““Why give up the old trade of drawing?” Walpole 
wrote. “‘ Have you no Indian ink, no soot-water, no 
snuff, no coat of onion, no juice of any thing ? If you 
love me, draw ; you would, if you knew the real pleasure 
you can give me. I have been studying all your drawings ; 
and, next to architecture and trees, I determine that you 
succeed in nothing better than animals. Now (as the 
newspapers say) the late ingenious Mr. Seymour is dead, 
I would recommend horses and greyhounds to you... .” 

Dead ? Not really, for a lot of prints after Seymour 
were being published, and his drawings and sketches 
were collected by a good many persons, not only then, in 
the 1750’s, but in later generations. A big collection, 
mounted in a large album, and treasured for many 
generations at Warwick Castle, passed this year into 
other hands, and its many items are now being exhibited, 
effectively mounted and framed, at Messrs. Spink and 
Son’s, King Street, St. James’s. They number in all 
197 eager sketches, rich in entertainment, and many 
excellent. They have been classified by 
Captain Jack Spink in the catalogu:, 
and the exhibition should be popular, 
making the distant near, and the past 
present, to all who like the history of 
field sports in old England. 

Eight illustrations accompany this 
article, and their aims and merits are 
variously typical. Seven are chosen 
from the sporting and manége sketches, 
while the eighth is a portrait study in 
sanguine, James Seymour himself, a 
handsome fellow with wit in his face. 
He is dressed as a jockey—to ride in a 
match, I suppose, on one of his own 
racehorses, perhaps the grey named 
Cripple, or the little brown gelding that 
he called Infant. Is this an auto- 
portrait, or does it suggest the manner 
of Joseph Highmore ? In its original 
size, a red drawing 8 }} in. by 7, in., it 
may look like Highmore’s figure work, 
but the style makes a different im- 
pression when the portrait is shown in 
grey by a photograph 5 in. by 4} in. 
Though Seymour was not a professional 
figure painter, like Highmore, he learned 
enough of the art to be studious and 
interesting, as when he put men and 
women into completed pictures of field 
sports. 


Further, take the almost electric 
ease with which he made capital 
sketches in a manége riding school, 
seizing with precision the diligently 
trained movements of horses and riders. 
Two examples are illustrated here, both 
excellent. The study of a fine Capriole, 
with the rider’s hat blown away, and 


TRAINING A RIDER FOR THE 


the trainer preparing to crack his whip, could not well 
be bettered as graphic shorthand from moving life put 
in fleetly with a pen. 


A couple of racehorses have been chosen, the more 
important by far in history being a study in grey chalk 
of Childers, Flying Childers (1714-41), unsaddled and 
unattended, but galloping—in a rocking-horse manner— 
towards the left. It is a preliminary study for a picture 
which became so popular that it was repeated by 
Seymour several times—and copied frequently by other 
painters. Compare it with his pen-and-ink of Gimcrack, 
not the small grey famous Gimcrack who was foaled in 
1760, but a predecessor, a little black Gimcrack, 14 hands, 
that belonged to Sir Robert Fagg, and won a Give and 
Take Plate at Andover in July, 1728. 


Here, again, is a rapid sketch with a pen of stag- 
hunting, the stag crossing a river closely followed by 
nine swimming hounds whose heads are well grouped ; 
reeds along the bankside, and the hunt arriving, three 
horsemen accompanied by a lady rider. The design is 
aided beyond the river by a tree-trunk and two ranges 
of low hills. Seymour is feeling his way, eagerly and 
swiftly, into a good idea for a painting; and I would 
that the painting could be found ! 
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Fig. I ADAM AND EVE 





PETER STENT 


Pritish Museum 


PETER STENT AND JOHN 
OVERTON, PUBLISHERS OF 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


HEN Professor A. J. B. Wace, in his 
Catalogue of the Sir John Carew Pole 
Collection (Walpole Society. XXI. 1933, 
p. 43)', was discussing the patterns which 
the embroideress of Stuart times might have used, he 
was able to point to certain booksellers’ lists. These 
had been found in the Bodleian at Oxford, and elsewhere 
at the end of books, and showed that Peter Stent and 
John Overton in about 1660 were publishing engravings 
of animals, birds, flowers, etc., for the use of craftsmen 
and embroiderers. Some of these books and a number 
of engravings have now been traced in the British 
Museum. They are _ essentially miscellaneous in 
character, none could serve as manuals of natural history, 
ornithology or botany, even if their purpose were not 
made sufficiently clear by the titles and the advertisements. 
Peter Stent published from 1643 to 1667 at the 
Sign of the White Horse in Giltspur Street, John 
Overton published at the White Horse in Little Britain 
next door to Little St. Bartholomew’s Gate, and also at 
the White Horse without New Gate at the corner 
of the Little Old Bailey, from 1667 till 1707, when he 
retired and was succeeded by his son. Previously, 
from 1629 to 1648, one Henry Overton had published 
theological books at the Sign of the White Horse without 
New Gate. A glance at the map will show that all 
these addresses fall within a very small area, and all, no 
doubt, relate to one business. 


BY J. L. NEVINSON 


The first of Peter Stent’s books to be traced is 


“Flora . . .”*, which must have newly appeared when 
it figures second on his 1662 list (Bodleian. Gough 
Maps. 46.160). The engraving by John Payne shows 


the Goddess of Flowers seated beside a formal garden, 
and is followed by twelve numbered but unsigned 
oblong plates; these mostly have two large named 
sprigs of flowers, and any blank space is filled by animals 
or sprigs on a smaller scale. 

Next comes a group of three books: “A Book of 
Flowers, Fruicts, Beastes, Birds and Flies . . .” with 
an undated title engraving by F. Delaram of Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene in the Garden; the 
relevance of this scene might be questioned until one 
remembers the text, “‘ She, supposing him to have been 
the gardener . . .” and notes that Christ holds a flower 
in his hand. Nineteen numbered plates follow, similar 
to those in “ Flora.” Then there is “ The second 
booke of Flowers . . . exactly drawne, newly printed 
with additions by John Dunstall, 1661 . . .”’ which has 
a different title engraving, by W. Sempson, of Flora 
in a garden, and nineteen lettered plates in the same 
style. Lastly, there is ““ The therd booke of Flowers 

. 1661,” the unsigned title-page having a cartouche 
with a lion and a dog below. ‘This has also nineteen 
numbered plates, each with a rather prominent bird or 
animal, as well as the usual flowers. All three were 
sold by Peier Stent, and are those placed third on his 
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Fig. Il. DETAILS OF PLATES WITH “ SLIPS” 


British Museum. 


list, “‘ A Book of Flowers, Beasts, Birds and Fruits, 
in three Parts, 20 leaves in each Part.” 

A further complete book is ‘A booke of beasts 
lively drawn,” the undated title with an irregularly 
shaped label and animals below, also printed and sold 
by Peter Stent. This is of a smaller upright format, 
the seventeen plates are unnumbered, of poor quality, 
and in many different styles. This book could be 
identified with “‘ A book of beasts 18 plats ”’ on the list, 
were it not that a plate of a dog’s head and a cow’s head 
is signed “ Pere Louell 1687,” and some of the other 
plates stand close to Francis Barlow’s work.’ Besides 
this the 1674 reissue is known of “ A new and perfect 
book of Beasts,” published by P. Stent in 1663 with 
engravings by Hollar (Parthey. No. 2064); the large 
oblong plates are distinguished by a prominent animal 
in the lower centre of each. 

Two incomplete books by John Overton have been 
found in the Print Room at the British Museum. 
“ ANIMALIUM QUA—drypedum liber secundus, the 
second part of Fower-footed creatures ” has an undated 
title-page signed by P. Stent. It bears the number 272 
and four others (273, 275, 277, 278; detail here illus- 
trated, Fig. III), evidently come from the same series. 
Each bears Overton’s imprint and Peter Stent’s name as 
engraver, some also have “‘ J. Dunstall” as designer, 
who is menticned in Stent’s list, “A new book of 
Flowers Beasts and Birds Invented and Drawn wholly 
by J. Dunstall.””. When each plate bears the printer’s 
and publisher’s imprint one is justified in concluding 





Ill. DETAIL FROM PLATE WITH 
* DRAGAN ” J. OVERTON 


Print Room 


Fig. 
ANIMALS 
British Museum. 


OF FRUIT 


GrofeBerreer. 


J. OVERTON 
Print Room 


that the sheets could be sold separately or at any rate 
were not expected to stay together. 

The second Overton title-page is divided by a 
vertical rule in the centre; on the left “‘ A Leopard ” 
and “ A Lyon ” support a shield with “ A New Book 
of all Sorts of Beasts Or a pleasant way to teach yeoung 
Children to reade almost as soone as speake. . . .”’ The 
engravings of animals “‘ a Lion leying downe,” “ a strang 
coney,” “a nother Lyon,” are extraordinarily crude, 
but the series number, 262, and others, 266, 268-70 
(the last with “ A monstrous Tartar’), are sufficient 
to establish this as a very early and extremely interesting 
example of a picture book for children. 

Returning now to Peter Stent’s 1662 list, this includes 
“‘a book of slips,’’ which would cover engravings such as 
Figs. II and V, with named sprigs of fruit and flowers, 
though both have Overton’s imprint; it will be seen 


> 





DETAIL FROM CREWEL WORK CURTAIN 
Signed by ABIGAIL PeTT. English ; XVII century, 3rd quarter 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Fig. IV. 
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Fig V. DETAILS OF PLATES WITH “ SLIPS ” OF FLOWERS 






Printed cullored and fold by Tohn Operton at the White Hore buh out Neng 3 


PUBLISHERS OF EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 





J. OVERTON 


British Museum. Print Room 


that many of the stalks end in a point of bark, such 
as is left when the twig is torn away from the branch for 
the purpose of grafting. In another list of Stent’s 
books (at the end of Robert Fage’s “‘ A description of 
the Whole World . . . 1657” we find “‘ one book of 
birds, sitting on sprigs, 16 plates’ to which a single 
plate (Fig. VI) engraved by Stent and published by 
Overton must surely be related. Apart from this at 
the end of “ The therd book of flowers ” is a plate of 
Adam and Eve (Fig. I) surrounded by animals, the 
beardless Adam showing a marked facial resemblance 
to Charles I; a plate of Adam and Eve is advertised 
by Stent. 

The miscellaneous plates in the British Museum 
Print Room are mainly engraved by Stent and 
Dunstall and published by Overton, but another engraver 
and publisher is Robert Walton “at ye West end of 
St. Paul’s Church at ye corner turning downe toward 
Ludgate.” Walton’s undated advertisement sheet is 
also in the Bodleian (Gough Maps 46, fol. 169) and 
includes “‘A catalogue of some pleasant and useful 
maps and pictures useful for divers callings, as 
Painters, Embroiderers. ” A book, entered by him 
at Michaelmas, 1677, was entitled : 

“The whole view of creation in Eight Parts; being a Book 

of Beasts, Birds, Flowers, Fish, Fruits, Flyes, Insects, containing 
a hundred and thirty half sheets of paper neatly cut in 
Copper. . . . Sold by R. Walton at the Globe and Compasses 
in ~ aie Churchyard where you may have any part by 
itselt. 





Fig. VI. DETAIL OF BIRDS ON SPRIGS 
J. OVERTON 
British Museum. Print Room 


Thus a third publisher is established issuing prints 
to serve as embroidery patterns. 

Peter Stent published many other types of engravings, 
e.g., a version of Hollar’s ‘“‘ Theatrum Mulierum ” 
(“ Mr. Hollar’s work... §2 habits of the female 
sex’). Josias English’s ‘‘ The four Cardinall Virtues,” 
William Marshall’s “ The four complexions,” F. Clein’s 
“* The seven Liberall Arts,” and so forth, apart from his 
speciality in maps and in the books of writing masters. 

The business continued to prosper under Overton, 
who entered in 1671. 

** Four hundred new sorts of Birds, Beasts, Flowers, Fruits, 
Fish, Flyes, Worms, Landskips, Ovals, and Histories, etc. 
Lively coloured for all sorts of Gentlewomen and School- 
Mistresses Works.” 

and in 1690 

“The Garden of Eden or a view of the creation ; containing 
all sorts of Birds, Beasts ... in various postures and 
proportions in 18 parts and above 250 Folio’s all printed upon 
Dutch paper.” . 

I have not been able to find a copy of either of the 

above, but ‘‘ A new book of Flowers and Fishes composed 











Fig. VII. “A BOOKE OF BEAST...” 
THOMAS JOHNSON, 1630. PI. IV, detail 
British Museun 
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Fig. VIII. TITLE PAGE OF “A BOOKE OF BEAST . 1630 
British Museum 
out of the best authors . . .” 1671, with an engraved beasts...” 1607, and A. Tempesta’s numerous 


title by Hollar (Parthey 2063) which has come to light, 
evidently has little to do with embroidery. 

As has been said Stent was anything but an original 
artist sketching from nature, and so one must be careful 
not to point to an engraving of his and claim it too 
hastily as the model for any particular piece of 
embroidery. The book to which he is most indebted 
is one published anonymously in 1630 by Thomas 
Johnson. There is a frontispiece (Fig. VIII) of Orpheus 
charming the beasts with his lyre-playing (Stent also 
advertised a print of this subject) and eighteen unsigned 
engravings with animals, birds and large-scale flowers of 
markedly higher quality than the work we have con- 
sidered above, the details are firmer and clearer and the 
animals more life-like. The Turkey (Fig. VII) was 
first copied by Stent in his book of flowers, and then 
re-engraved, losing some of its wing-feathers but gaining 
a perch (Fig. VI). If it could be shown that “ the 
twelve Sybilis that Prophesied of Christ,” published by 
Stent, are the same as Droeshout’s “‘ XII Sibyllarum 
Icones,” published by Johnson, this would be an 


indication that Stent was in some sense Johnson’s 
successor. But Stent cannot be acquitted on other 
grounds. 


The ancestry of his engravings is obvious enough 
though their parentage is often obscure. The animal 
figures go back through such books as N. de Bruin’s 
‘“* Animalium Quadrupedum effigies . . .”’ published by 
C. J. Visscher in 1621, Topsell’s ‘* History of fourefooted 


” 


hunting subjects, to Gessner’s “‘ Icones Animalium . . . 
1553, as an early source.‘ The birds and fish are from 
books by A. Collaert and J. Sadeler, the insects after D. 
H6fnagel (all published by Visscher), the flowers from 
the “‘ Hortus Floridus ” of Crispin de Passe and earlier 
herbals especially R. Dodoens, “A Niewe Herball,” 
1578. All of these books, with the exception of 
Tempesta’s, are bona-fide natural history books and 
their plates are not primarily intended as embroidery 
patterns ; Stent and his companions no doubt regarded 
them as ideal quarries for useful material. They did not 
however take anything directly from the two most 
important English books of patterns for needlework, 
namely J. le Moyne’s “La clef des Champs.” 
Blackfriars, 1586, and R. Shorleyker’s “A_ schole- 
house for the needle . . .”” 2nd edition, 1624. 

One further point must be taken into consideration, 
namely that the embroideress did not normally work 
direct from the engravings ; the latter are all on a small 
scale, the design needed to be enlarged and adapted. 
Motives may have been worked first on samplers, or the 
whole design sketched out by a professional draughtsman, 
as no doubt happened with the looking-glass frame 
on Fig. IX. 

Two main classes of embroidery stand close to the 
pattern-engravings which are under discussion. Firstly, 
there is the large group of petit point embroideries on 
canvas, with detached motives for applied work ; many 
of these are of slightly earlier date than the engravings, 
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but the resemblances are none the less close. Examples 
with sprigs of flowers and fruit are the fine table-cover 
used as altar-frontal in Axbridge Church, Somerset, and 
the unmounted fragments in the Bridgeman Collection ; 
the latter are described as “ slipes ” and “ branchis wrot 
with the halfe styche in the tent” in an inventory as 
early as 1601. Birds and animals as well as sprigs are 
seen on a piece in Mr. Maxwell Stuart’s Collection,’ and 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum ;° neither of these has 
been cut out and made up, but it would be wrong to 
describe them as samplers. To the above the sprigs on 
Figs. II and V are clearly related, and between them they 
cover nearly all the flowers and fruits that the Stuart 
embroideress ever used. Overton also published some 
sheets (in the Print Room at the British Museum) with 
the same motives simplified and adapted to smaller 
squares. 

But the commonest form of embroidery in the middle 
part of the XVIIth century for which these designs were 
employed is the raised and padded work,’ which has 
recently been christened stump work. This was used 
extensively for embroidered pictures, | work-boxes 
(“‘ cabinets ”’), looking-glass frames and book-bindings ; 
it normally consists of motives scattered here and there 
on a plain ground. The uncompleted looking-glass 
frame on Fig. IX would probably have been finished in 
this technique. Here are seen two of the four commonest 
animals, the lion and the stag (the others are the leopard 
and the unicorn), while the birds on sprigs are the two 
most often found. The kingfisher was familiar enough 
to the embroideress, but the other bird on the sprig of 
cherries may show many hybrid forms between a 
bullfinch and quite a recognizable parrot. 

Besides this raised work, which is admittedly not very 
attractive in itself, there are a number of pictures and 
also “ cabinet ” covers in tent stitch ; these usually have 





biblical scenes surrounded by sprigs and animals from 
the same designs as those in Fig. V. Stent advertised 
prints of “‘ Pharao drowned in the red sea,” “‘ Susannah,” 
“Abraham offering Isaac,” ‘‘ Moses lifting up the 
Serpent,” but none of these have yet been found, and 
we have only “ Adam and Eve ”’ (Fig. I) to illustrate this 
section of Stent’s output. 

None of this group of engravings contain any sugges- 
tion of the Tree of Life patterns that were so popular for 
crewel work bed hangings from about 1650 onwards, 
but the Dragon on Fig. III occurs with other animals on 
the remarkable Abigail Pett Curtains (Fig. IV) in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and many of the later 
curtains have animals, especially elephants, stags and 
leopards on a minute scale at the foot of the large trees. 

Summing up, then, the discovery of this large group 
of engravings by Peter Stent, J. Dunstall, and R. Walton 
has shown that the embroideress of the Charles II epoch 
had plenty of published material from which to take her 
designs. One may wonder that she did not appropriate 
a greater variety of sprigs and animals, but one must 
remember the strong conservative force of tradition. 
The embroidery designs have been in most cases adapted, 
but this need not necessarily prove the existence of an 
intermediary draughtsman. The main difficulties lie in 
the wealth of material, and, as I have been at pains to 
establish, in the lack of originality in the designs. 
Consequently, since it will seldom be demonstrable that 
any one particular embroidery was copied from one 
particular engraving or book, Stent’s and Overton’s 
published work can only be of value for the approximate 
dating and identification of embroideries. Further 
research will no doubt throw light on the “ stories ” and 
biblical prints that are related to embroideries, but it is 
to be hoped that these notes will have cleared the ground 
so far as the animal and floral motives are concerned. 


' Iam indebted to Professor Wace for the loan of the material he had already 
collected, and to the British Museum for permission to reproduce the engravings. 


* Title illustrated in A. F. Johnson. 


1934. (Payne. No. 13). 


Catalogue of engraved title pages . . . 


* See Apollo, XIX (1934), p. 28 ff. Barlow’s style is too minute and detailed 
to provide good embroidery patterns. 


* The longest pedigree is that of Stent’s rhinoceros, which is descended 
from Diurer’s woodcut of the one which was landed at Lisbon in 1513. 


®* Lansdowne House Exhibition. 


* Picture Book of English Embroidery—II. 


No. 229 and Pi. II. 


Pl. 4; see also Pl. 5. 


7 Other examples illustrated in Apollo, XVII (1933), pp. 142, 210-2; 


XVII, pp. 25 ff. 








Fig. IX. LOOKING-GLASS FRAME, unfinished, part. English ; mid-XVIIth century 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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DURHAM (1803) 


By JOHN SELL COTMAN 


Russell F. Colman Collection, Crown Point, Norwich 


COTMAN PRESERVED: THE CROWN POINT COLLECTION 


The Collection of John Sell Cotman’s water-colours 
at Crown Point, Norwich, started by Mr. Russell J. 
Colman’s father, and greatly augmented by him, is 
probably the finest of its kind. It would, therefore, have 
been a thousand pities if the havoc wrought by fungus 
and other noxious growths had eventually destroyed these 
treasures, as might have been the case had not their 
owner taken steps in time to prevent this threatened 
fatality. Mr. Colman invited Mr. Kennedy North, the 
well-known restorer of tempera and oil paintings in our 
National collections to try his hand at the preservation 
of these water-colours. Mr. North discovered the chief 
cause of the trouble in the glue, pastes and other sub- 
stances which form ideal culture grounds for such 
growths. He consequently removed the drawings from 
the boards to which they were attached, incidentally 
discovering that in eight instances the artist had pasted the 
finished drawings on to other water-colour drawings and 
sketches made by himself. After considerable experi- 
ment a germ-proof mounting board was produced and 
used in mounting the water-colours without paste, in 
most cases, though in a few a sterile adhesive invented 
by Dr. Cowan in the laboratories of J. & J. Colman, Ltd., 
of Norwich, was used. The pictures, sealed between 
glass, are now preserved in insect-resisting teak frames 
and should be safe, it is claimed, for any length of time. 
It is also claimed that “ the present state of the drawings 
is as near to that in which they left Cotman’s hands as 
it is possible to bring them,” and that in some instances 
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even a revivifying of the colour where fading had taken 
place has been achieved. 

This tribute having been paid to the owner and the 
preserver of the Crown Point Collection, which the 
accompanying illustrations help to corroborate, a word 
must be added about the collection itself. This permits 
one to study the progress, or more precisely, if unhappily, 
the decline of what might have been one of England’s 
greatest artists. This is hardly an exaggeration, for in 
his finest work, that is to say from about 1800 to about 
1820, Cotman produced water-colours which, in spite of 
affinities with Cozens and Girtin, were of utmost 
originality in design and handling. At this period his 
design is based on a mosaic of flat shapes so unorthodox 
and so opposed to Turner’s practice that Ruskin had 
apparently no eye for its merits, since he never mentions 
him. Cotman was troubled with recurring fits of depres- 
sion and despair, not perhaps entirely due to “ the eternal 
want of pence ” of which he complained. After his 
first brilliant period, therefore, fine achievements stand 
out—only at intervals—like eminences in a sea of 
indifference. 

We have no space for a detailed evaluation of the 
Crown Point Collection; moreover, pending the 
appearance of one, possibly two, new books on this 
artist promised for the near future, this would be 
premature, but even the two subjects which are here 
chosen for reproduction will give a slight idea of the 
great interest of Mr. Colman’s treasures. 
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THE ART OF GEORGES 


DE LA TOUR 


HE rediscovery of the 

work of Georges de 

la Tour twenty years 

ago was all-important 
for the history of French art. 
A certain M. Joly, of Nancy, 
mentions him in 1863. But 
his reinstatement is due to the 
researches of M. Hermann 
Voss,' who noticed that the 
“ Nativity " (Fig. II) in the 
Rennes Museum was by the 
same hand as the two signed 
paintings of the “‘ Denial of 
St. Peter’’ and the “ Angel 
appearing to St. Joseph” in 
the museum at Nantes. 
Messrs. Démonts, Bloch and 
Sterling have increased our 
knowledge of La Tour, and 
we now possess eleven original 
paintings and copies of others. 
Through the recovery of his 
work we see that the simple 
realism of the Le Nains was 
not an isolated phenomenon, 
a provincialism, but that, when 
France, according to the old 
theory, was entirely given over 
to the humanism of the 
Renaissance, which was then 
producing its last blossom in 
the work of Poussin and 
Claude, the ancient, jndigen- 
ous current of French art, far 
from drying up, was flowing 
with renewed strength. This 
fact came out clearly in the 
exhibition of ‘* Realistic 
Painters of the XVIIth 
Century "’ which was held in the Orangerie in Paris in 1934. 

Georges de la Tour was born at Vic-sur-Seille, near 
Nancy, in 1593. In 1618 we find him at Luneéville in 
Lorraine, where he married. His name occurs in the 
records almost every year until his death on January 3oth, 
1652, except between 1634 and 1644. From the fact that 
he is not mentioned in the archives during this period, we 
infer that he was absent from his home in Luneéville, possibly 
on some long journey. He worked for Duke Charles IV 
of Lorraine, and also for King Louis XIII. Judging by 
the number of imitations and copies of his work which are 
continually being discovered, he must have been famous 
in his own day. 

We have no documentary information as to his training, 
but his work speaks for itself. He was obviously familiar 
with the art of the tenebrosi followers of Caravaggio, whose 
naturalistic cult spread throughout Europe in opposition 
to the revival of idealism which, like itself, came from Italy. 
The history of painting in the XVIIth century is mainly 
concerned with the struggle between these two rival styles. 
La Tour seems to have been strongly influenced not only by 
Gentileschi and the other Italian followers of Caravaggio, 
but also by the Netherland painters of the school of Utrecht, 


Fig. I. 





* Archiv fur Kunstgeschichte,"” 1914-15. 





ST. JEROME IN PENITENCE 


National Museum, Stockholm 


BY GERMAIN BAZIN 


including Terbruggen and, 
above all, Honthorst, whom the 
Italians nicknamed ‘“ Gher- 
ardo della Notte.’’ It used 
to be thought that La Tour 
possibly saw the work of 
these men in the Netherlands, 
where he presumably accom- 
panied Duke Charles into 
exile between 1634 and 1644, 
the period during which he 
was not at Lunéville. This 
assumption would involve the 
postdating of a revelation 
which he must have had at an 
earlier time. In attempting to 
render this theory tenable, 
some critics set all his pictures 
with day lighting at the 
beginning of his career, and 
those with night lighting after 
his presumed journey to the 
Netherlands. This will not 
do, for Caravaggio’s style does 
not consist solely of the 
employment of chiaroscuro, 
but of a certain conception 
of form to which La Tour’s 
daylight pictures approximate 
as nearly as do those with 
night lighting. We may 
reasonably conjecture that La 
Tour’s artistic initiation 
occurred in Rome, which Ter- 
bruggen left in 1614 and 
Honthorst in 1622. 

One proof that La Tour 
visited Rome is, I think, to 
be found in a certain degree of 
relationship between the “ St. 
Sebastian ’’ (Fig. III) in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin, sometimes regarded as an early work, and Cara- 
vaggio’s famous “‘ Entombment ” (Fig. IV) in the Vatican. 
A comparison of these two works shows the same diagonal 
composition, leading up to the dead body as the centre of 
interest in both pictures. Then we notice, besides the 
principal actors in Caravaggio’s picture, three women who 
express three aspects of grief. Pathos: expressed by the 
woman with extended arms (the traditional gesture indicative 
of sorrow in Italian art from Giotto onwards); distress : 
expressed by the weeping woman; and _ reflection: 
expressed by the veiled woman with bowed head. Now, 
these three attitudes occur in La Tour’s “ St. Sebastian ”’ in 
Berlin with important modifications owing to the different 
outlook of the two painters. This fact seems to be not a 
coincidence, but a reminiscence like that which the Le 
Nains apparently had of Velasquez’s ‘‘ Forge’’ when 
they painted their own “ Forge’ in the Reims Museum, 
according to the theory advanced by Messrs. Jamot, Fierens 
and Sterling. I think the relationship between the paintings 
of La Tour and Caravaggio is even closer than between 
those of Velasquez and Le Nain. 


This comparison is all the more interesting since La 
Tour’s essay in imitation serves to bring out his originality. 
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Fig. II. 
Musée de Rennes 


The only trace of Caravaggio’s style that he has retained is a 
pictorial device which he has adapted to his own radically 
French ends. The freedom with which he throws off 
the baroque pathos of Caravaggio, whose work is a melo- 
drama replete with lamentations and tragic gestures, is 
emblematical of the way in which the traditional French 
genius repels baroque expression. In La Tour’s picture 
the figure of contemplative grief is hidden by a large monastic 
cowl, which transforms it into a symbol: the weeping 
woman modestly veils with a cloth her outburst of grief ; 
lastly, while La Tour retains the gesture of the extended 
arms, he modifies it so that it loses its dramatic violence and 
becomes a gesture of offering, of prayer. The reaction of 
La Tour’s figures to the tragedy is composed entirely of 
silence and meditation. As I have shown elsewhere,’ this 
contemplative attitude towards the great events in life, this 
concentration of the soul, which, as it were, retains its self- 
respect both in excessive joy and in excessive sorrow, is the 
peculiar property of the French character. Every event, 
every impulse of passion or sensation becomes naturally 
transformed into an interior “ state.’ 

Yet the actual foundations of La Tour’s painting lie, 
beyond the classicism introduced by the Renaissance, 





Cf. ** Le Surnaturel dans l’Art au XVII" Siecle " 
1932, PP. 225-233. 
1935, PP. 30-34. 


in ** L’Amour de I’Art,” 
Also “‘ La Réalité Francaise au XVII* Siecle,’’ ibid., 


THE NATIVITY 


deeply rooted in the French art of the Middle Ages, so rich 
in fine, delicate shades of expression, in hardly discernible 
“‘ states of the soul’: anguish in the Christs and sorrowing 
Virgins, joy in the Madonnas. What is the “ Adoration 
of the Shepherds ” (Fig. VI), this gathering of grave figures 
united in prayer, apparently celebrating some religious 
mystery, but a pendant to the medieval Holy Sepulchres ? 
And do we not perceive in this pious assembly a spirit akin 
to that which pervades Louis Le Nain’s silent companies 
of peasants who seem to be performing some ancient family 
ritual round the fireside table ? 


French by nationality, La Tour is so even more by his 
exquisite sense of touch, which forbade him to depict the 
vigorous grasp that we find in baroque Spanish or Flemish 
nainting. How daintily, how reverently, the Virgin holds 
the Child in the Rennes “‘ Nativity ’’! How slender and 
delicate are the fingers of the maid holding the earthenware 
vessel in the “‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ”’ in the Louvre ! 
This delicate touch, this aristocratic gesture, are the invari- 
able property of French art from the Gothic period to the 
XVIIIth century. If space allowed, I could parallel the 
Virgin’s hand in the Rennes “ Nativity’ with another 
exactly similar on a XVth century statue of the Virgin. 


Since French art has but slight inclination towards 
imaginative painting, a fact which sets it apart from baroque 
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unreality, it is never far removed from the plane of realism 
But the realism of French art is sentimental, not sensual. 
It embraces all subjects with an intimate sympathy, seeming 
to paint their essence and ultimate being, rather than their 
corporeal substance. So French art had no liking for the 
physical realism which the diffusion of Roman art spread 
throughout Europe. Rome has always confessed a prefer- 
ence for plebeian art. The evangelists of Caravaggio and the 
Carracci are more redolent of the soil than Le Nain’s peasants 
who come home from work in the fields. But French art, 
even before the international realistic movement in the 
XVIIth century, took an interest in the people. The strong 
vein of peasant art which baroque painting exhibits in the 
XVIIth century betrays a reaction in the sense of a return to 
actual life, as opposed to the conventionality of the idealism 
of the Renaissance. If the baroque painters accentuate so 
strongly the vulgarity of plebeian types, this is because they 
regard the people not from within, but as a “ picturesque ”’ 
} sight, without real sympathy. The art of the Le Nains 

is quite another thing, not plebeian but peasant art, and La 

Tour’s painting is even more opposed to this realistic spirit. 

The figures in his religious pictures wear the dress of his 
: own day, an unusual anachronism at that time. Some 
people have criticised it. But he is here carrying on the 
medizval tradition of the expressive art of the North, 
created by artists who sprang from the people. In their 
natural simplicity they gave their legendary and historical 
personages the dress, the expressions and the feelings of the 
people whom they saw around them. La Tour only did 
the same thing as Roger van der Weyden, though 150 years 








Fig. III. ST. SEBASTIAN 


Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 


previously Giotto was already clothing his figures in the 
conventional robe which descended to Byzantium from the 
ancient world and came into favour again through the 
Renaissance. 


Some critics still doubt whether the delicious picture at 
Rennes, La Tour’s masterpiece, represents the Nativity. 
The expression of the Virgin’s face should suffice as proof. 
If we had no other means of understanding, how should we 
know that a certain XVth century French girl from 
Champagne, Burgundy or Touraine represented the 
Madonna or the Magdalen? The almost tortured adoration 
that we see on the face of the Virgin at Rennes is a very 
old tradition in medieval religious art which appears after 
the end of the XIIIth century. Such a statue as the famous 
Virgin of Autun is the elder sister of La Tour’s Virgin at 
Rennes. 


One could mention many ways in which La Tour is 
psychologically related to the Middle Ages. It is actually 
quite possible that he may sometimes have been inspired 
by earlier works. The veil which almost entirely hides the 
face of the woman in the background of the ‘* St. Sebastian ”’ 
in Berlin is nothing else than the large monastic veil of the 
weepers on the Burgundian tombs. La Tour may have 
seen an example at Nancy, not far from Lunéville, on the 
tomb of Philippe de Gueldre. This was carved by Ligier 
Richier,?> who, though contemporary with Jean Goujon, 
was really the last of the medieval imagiers. It is less 
surprising to find a medieval survival like this in the work 
of a Lorraine artist when we remember that the traditions 
of the Middle Ages were most tenacious in the east of 
Europe. In Germany they did not die out until the 
XVIIth century. 








Fig. IV. THE ENTOMBMENT 
The Vatican often occurs in XVth and XVIth century Pietas. 
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* Note that the gesture of the hand raising the dead arm in “ St. Sebastian ”’ 
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Fig. VI. ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 


Louvre, Paris 


Still, the affinity of La Tour’s style with that of medieval 
French art must not lead us to class him as an old-fashioned 
provincial. On the contrary, he testifies to a living tradition, 
and is very much up to date. His art, like that of de 
Champaigne, Le Nain and many other minor “ painters of 
reality,” contrasts by its bare sobriety with the voluble 
baroque which Simon Vouet and his school were at that 
very time trying to acclimatise in France, following the 
example of the Italians and Flemings. This attempt 
succeeded later on, under Louis XIV. In La Tour’s work 
this austere bareness, which we observe to some extent in 
Le Nain, becomes asceticism. It is this quality which 
relates him to Zurbaran, so much so that the work of the 
one is sometimes mistaken for that of the other. Yet the 
magical, passionate realism of the Spaniard is psychologic- 
ally far removed from the “ inner ’’ realism of the French- 
man. This austerity in painting during the reign of Louis 
XIII is especially due to the characteristic grey-brown 
which is the predominant colour in the work of these 
realists, and which occurs so often in men’s dress of the 
period, giving the costumes a monastic or military air. We 
must see in it—there is tangible evidence of this spiritual 
influence in de Champaigne’s case—a reflection of that 
inner asceticism, that taste for penitence, which, after the 
great pagan festival of the Renaissance, when men lived as 


freely as gods, took possession of pious souls and dedicated 
them to the state of anguish which Pascal expresses so 
sublimely. The monarch who ruled France at this date 
was himself the incarnation of self-effacement. If Louis 
XIV confounded the State with himself, Louis XIII merged 
himself in the State. The self-denying spirit of this king, 
his simplicity, his freedom from passion and his interest 
in the humble, make him the real contemporary of La Tour 
and Le Nain. Apparently he had all the pictures in his 
room removed, except a “ St. Sebastian in the Night” 
which La Tour gave him. 


In French art there is a tradition which leads directly 
from the Gothic statues to the meditative figures of Corot 
and the pious peasants of Millet, expressing in varying 
degrees this tendency of the race towards the inner life. This 
yearning became fully developed in the Middle Ages, 
when it found an exceptionally suitable environment. 
From the XVIth century onwards it came into conflict 
with the classical and baroque ideas then prevalent in 
Europe. It had to come to terms with them, and sometimes 
appear to surrender to them. So this powerful stream of 
French art became henceforward a subterranean lake, but 
it sent forth a few fresh, clear springs, one of which is the 
art of Georges de la Tour. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS BY ALEXANDER WATT 


THE MUSEE NISSIM DE CAMONDO 





destined to have a fixed position in the 
lay-out of the rooms. All these rare pieces 
to-day stand in their specially assigned places 
in the museum exactly as le Comte de 
Camondo had himself arranged them in his 
house and exacted that they should so 
remain. He succeeded in forming an en- 
semble, unequalled in its quality, of the 
finest works produced by the leading 
cabinet-makers, chasers and tapestry-workers 
of the XVIIIth century; such as Carlin, 
Jacob, Riesener, Leleu, Saunier, Sené and 
Oeben. Then there are busts by Houdon ; 
paintings by Oudry, Huet, Drouais, Vigée- 
Lebrun and Hubert-Robert ; Gobelins and 
Beauvais tapestries ; remarkable Aubusson 
and Savonnerie carpets ; exceptionally fine 
Chinese vases mounted in bronze ; silverware 
executed by Roettiers and Auguste; and 
complete Chantilly and Sévres_ china 
services. 

The Comte de Camondo took great 
trouble to acquire an authentic back- 
ground for these priceless objects. He 





Fig. I. THE GALLERY ON THE FIRST FLOOR. CHAIRS by Prerre POUSHt up bag old —- — de 
GILLIER ; SCULPTURE by THomatre; dessus de porte in Gobelins tapestry; Portes, Curtain hangings and mirrors from 


SAVONNERIE CARPET 


T is yet early in the season for any exhibitions of 
importance to be taking place in Paris, so I am seizing 
this opportunity to write about an interesting new 
museum that has just been opened in Paris. 

The Musée Nissim de Camondo in Paris is an 
important new museum of XVIIIth century art treasures. 

The name of Camondo must be already familiar to 
all art lovers, for it was le Comte Isaac de Camondo who, 
in 1911, left his famous collection of XIXth century 
paintings to the Louvre. His cousin, le Comte Moise 
de Camondo, however, directed his artistic interests, at 
an early age, to quite a different period of art. He gave 
himself over to a passionate study of the decorative art 
of the late XVIIIth century. 

In 1913, after the death of his mother, le Comte de 
Camondo had the family home considerably transformed. 
He commissioned the architect Sergent to reconstruct 
the private hotel, situated 63, Rue Monceau, overlooking 
the Parc Monceau, in the style of the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles. This work was completed just prior to the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

For twenty years le Comte de Camondo devoted 
himself to forming a unique collection of furniture for 
the interior of his private house. The outstanding 
feature of this magnificent collection is the manner in 
which every object has been most carefully placed in 
each of the fifteen rooms of the new museum. The 
curators of the museum did not have to consider any 
museological planning for le Comte de Camondo had 
himself arranged every object in a most scientific fashion. 
Every single piece of furniture that he acquired was 
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several of the historic houses, and had 

these reconstructed in their original setting. 
The panelling in the principal salon originates from 
11, Rue Royale, Paris, while those in the bedroom and 
private sitting-room are the work of the school of 
decorators in wood that flourished in Bordeaux during 
the XVIIIth century. 

There are six very fine tapestries hanging on the 
spacious wood panelling in the main sitting-room. 
These illustrate incidents from La Fontaine’s Fables. 
They were woven in the Aubusson factory from drawings 
after Jean-Baptiste Oudry. The same firm was 
responsible for the “‘ Scenes Chinoises ” tapestries, after 
Boucher, that hang in the first floor gallery. The best of 
the Beauvais tapestries are “‘ La péche aux filets” and 
the “‘ Amusements de la campagne ” and “ Bohémiens ” 
sets, woven from drawings by Casanova. These date 
circa 1775. ‘There are several other such examples, also 
screens, of equally fine quality, of which I am here unable 
to give details. 

The carpets in the Musée Nissim de Camondo are 
certainly worthy of mention. For the most part they 
originate from the factory founded in 1627 by Pierre 
Dupont and Simon Lourdet in an old soap establishment 
at Chaillot. This factory specialised in the fabrication of 
carpets of the then popular Turkish style. It is interesting 
to note the rapid change of style towards the end of the 
XVIIIth century; how motifs of birds, fans and 
medallions replaced those of arms. Perhaps the most 
remarkable piece in the whole collection is a magnificent 
Savonnerie screen of this period. Double-sided Savon- 
nerie screens of this quality are very rare. This example 
was woven about 1745 and originates from the 
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ICE BUCKET. 
XVIIIth century 


Fig. II. By JACQUES-NICOLAS ROETTIERS 


descendants of Nicolas-Cyprien du Vivier, director of 
the Savonnerie factory from 1742 to 1775. 

The many objects worked in bronze, and the sur- 
prising number of rare vases that are grouped in pairs on 
the mantelpieces and tables in each room are no less 
remarkable for their quality. Thomaire executed, in 
1768, the two bronze figures—inspired by one of Pigalle’s 
well-known models—that stand in the gallery on the 
first floor ; also the imposing bronze and marble table 
placed in the centre of the Huet Salon. Silverware has 
an important place in the museum. The three superb 
soup-tureens and four ice-buckets that form part of the 
famous service executed by Jacques-Nicolas Roettiers— 
one of the leading silversmiths of the XVIIIth century— 
for Catherine II of Russia (who presented them to her 
favourite Gregory Orloff) are exhibited in the dining- 
room. The sum of 1,200,000 livres was paid for this dinner 
service. It bears the Paris and St. Petersburg stamps of 
1771 and 1784. Another magnificent soup-tureen 
(dated 1782) is that executed by Robert-Joseph Auguste, 
silversmith to the Court of France. Other objects of 
interest in the collection of silverware are two candle- 
sticks bearing the arms of Madame de Pompadour, with 
the inscription “ fait par F-T Germain, scup* orf du 
Roy, aux Galeries du Louvre 4 Paris, 1762”’; and an 
early XIXth century service in silver-gilt by J. Dehanne. 

The china is exhibited in a small room leading from 
the dining-room. There are two Buffon sets; one, 
beautifully painted with birds (the name and description 
of which are printed on the back of each plate) is in 
Sévres china, while the other, decorated with flowers, 
comes from Chantilly. 

There are so many perfect examples of the art of the 
XVIIIth century cabinet-makers that it seems unjust to 
write of only one or two of the many rare pieces of 


is only intended as a quick review of the museum where 
mention of a certain number of its treasures will, it is 
hoped, convey some idea of the magnificence of the 
ensemble and urge admirers of XVIIIth century art to 
pay a visit to the museum. One is here enabled to make 
an interesting study of the changing influences in the 
history of French XVIIIth century furniture. Thus it 
will be noticed how, about 1750, an element of antique 
ornamentation—inspired by recent finds in Greece— 
came into vogue. In 1760, however, Oeben and 
Weisweiler adopted a simpler style where purity of line 
and exactitude of proportion harmonised with delicacy 
and strength of structure. There are a number of small 
tables by Weisweiler remarkable for these qualities. Ten 
years later the ornamental sculptor Delafosse exercised 
a considerable influence over the French cabinet-makers. 
He introduced a heavier, more vigorous style of orna- 
mentation on framings. About the same time a sort of 
Turkish style became popular: two chairs (signed by 
Jean-Baptiste Sené), ornamented with crescents and 
surmounted with elbow-rests, are good examples of this 
period. They originate from the Turkish Salon of 
Madame Elisabeth at Montreuil. In 1774, Jean-Henri 
Riesener was appointed cabinet-maker for the Crown 
furniture and was most favourably received at the Court. 
There are one or two magnificent commodes and writing 
desks by him to be found in the museum. But Jean- 
Francois Leleu was no less popular for his finely worked 
large cabinets ; nor Martin Carlin for his exquisite little 
writing desks (of which there is a very fine example, in 
the Huet Salon, in rosewood ornamented with plaques 
of yellow Sévres china); nor Pierre Garnier, for his 
bronze ornamented and Chinese lacquered cupboards ; 
nor Georges Jacob, for his beautifully finished Louis XVI 
chairs. All these master cabinet-makers, and several 
others, are represented at their best in the fifteen rooms 
of the Musée Nissim de Camondo. 





‘ . : Me . Fig. III. SOUP-TUREEN. By Jacques-NicoLas ROETTIERS 
furniture in the Musée Nissim de Camondo. But this XVII Ith century 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


THE HOLKHAM VENUS AND A RARE HOLBEIN 





Fig. I. HOLBEIN’S SELF PORTRAIT. 
4 in. high 


Silberman Gallery, New York 


DO not know how many Englishmen are 

familiar with Titian’s “‘ Venus and the Lute 

Player,” acquired a few months ago by the 

Metropolitan Museum. When hung at 
Holkham in 1764 for a good century and a 
half, it apparently attracted little notice and such 
of that was hardly eulogistic. Thus, in the 
“ Norfolk Tour or Traveller’s Pocket Compan- 
ion’ (published Norwich, 1773), the colour of 
the painting was described as having gone off, 
being hard and disagreeable. But in one of 
those miracles of refurbishing that the modern 
restorer can effect so well, the canvas was given 
a thorough cleaning until now it is recognized 
as one of the finer achievements of Titian’s 
“last period.” Indeed Berenson, in a letter to 
the Museum of recent date (June 29th, 1936), 
has this to say of the picture: It was painted 
“at the age when an old man’s sensuality has 
long ceased to be narrowed to a given object, 
but has got diffused, aerated, dissolved in a 
sort of universal voluptas.” To Berenson the 
painting shows “ serene resignation of a lordly 
kind.” Though on the border line between 
strong colour and monochrome, it is not so 
simple as those gripping portraits of saints of 
even later, which are evoked, as it were, out of 
mist. 


Dated 1542. 


Fig. II. 


Visitors to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, may 
compare with the Holkham Venus the cruder Venus and 
the Lute Player in the Trumpington Street collection, 
which some have said is no Titian but a XVIIth century 
product. Then there are similar compositions in the 
Prado’s two canvases of “‘ Venus and the Organ Player ” 
(said to have suffered from fire in the burning of the 
Alcazar in Madrid in 1734) and in the one painting of 
the same name, dated about 1548, in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum. The Metropolitan’s new Titian is, to me, 
chiefly remarkable for its pearly, Turneresque landscape 
background of the mountains near Cadore. Undoubtedly 
there is feeling—the subdued and suffused musical feeling 
that Pater would have loved—in the design of the fore- 
ground, from the figures (that of the goddess with the 
bare canvas often doing duty for the shadows) to the 
ample drapery hemming them in. But the colouring, in 
spite of the restoration, seems banal and not of Titian’s 
best. The trick, however, of employing the bare canvas 
for the flesh shadows appears to relate the canvas to the 
later period of the master—even later, we are assured, 
than the “ Perseus and Andromeda” of the Wallace 
Collection and the two Dianas of Bridgewater House. 

The rehabilitation of the Holkham Venus as a Titian 
is extremely recent. It was brought to America several 
years ago by Lord Duveen, who lent it in 1933 to the 
Century of Progress Exhibition in Chicago and last year 
to the show of Titian’s work held in Venice It was 
thought to have been first brought over to England from 
Italy by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, who, travelling 





By TITIAN 


VENUS AND THE LUTE PLAYER. 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. II. DANCE IN A MAD HOUSE 





Drawing by GEORGE BELLOWS 


Frederick Keppel & Co., New York 


on the Continent with a coach and six, saw it and pro- 
cured it for the Georgian mansion that he commenced 
in 1734. 

Another rare accession to this country (at the 
Silberman Gallery) is the only known Holbein self- 
portrait done in oil. I fear that for New Yorkers the 
accession may be very temporary, since I do not have 
to conceal the fact that a certain institution of yours is 
evincing great interest in this work of art. There have 
been Holbein self-portraits, a few, in crayon, but none 
in oil and on wood. This particular one, whose date 
1542, is clearly imprinted, is framed in a tondo and is 
but 4 in. in diameter. Those who remember the dispersal 
of the Morgan Collection at Christie’s in 1935 know that 
the Holbein miniature of Mrs. Pemberton brought 
£6,000 ; this self-portrait, when sold in 1929, brought 
£20,000! The self-portrait has been authenticated by 
Dr. Paul Ganz, of Basle, who published it as the frontis- 
piece in the “ Annuaire des Beaux Arts en Suisse” of 
1930. The background of the painting is a very dark 
peacock-blue against which the pale, delicately painted, 
but firm face of the artist is luminous. Whether the 
face has faded or not since 1542 (it is considerably more 
faded than a Clouet) is uncertain, but the lines that the 
brush has etched are so fine as to leave the impression 
that, although the sitter was a heavy and substantial 
person, he had a character of much refinement. 


Refinement, as one may see from the illustration of 
the *‘ Dance in a Mad House,” is scarcely so charac- 


teristic of George Bellows. Yet he had much in common 
with Daumier and Toulouse-Lautrec, particularly the 
former. When he died in 1924, he was one of America’s 
leading painters and lithographers. Of his rich litho- 
graphs, the ‘“* Edith Cavell’ may be the best known in 
England, while in America the prize-fight pictures of 
Dempsey and Firpo are at any rate the most popular 
and some of them can command easily {£200 apiece. 
Curiously enough, though Bellows was an adept, having 
been trained as an illustrator, at genre and the seamy side 
of life, he caught most excellently the spirit of Victorian 
interiors and people. His output was noted, however, 
for the strength f his line, which often impersonalized 
the figures it represented. This, on the whole, is not so 
true of the figures in “‘ Dance in a Mad House,” a 
drawing that constitutes one of the landmarks in Keppel 
and Co.’s first exhibition in their new print-gallery. 
Here, in the ghastly pathos of the asylum, Bellows has 
given us a few faces that eat into the memory. The 
sense of ruddiness and of high light on some of them is 
due to the use of a little brown crayon on the hair or 
forehead in an otherwise monochromatic work. Bellows 
gained his entree to such scenes from an intimate friend 
of his father who happened to be the superintendent of 
an insane asylum in Columbus, Ohio. The artist 
certainly caught the spirit of an unbridled carousal 
against which the sitters on the benches have the contrast 
of a lament. 
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REVIEWS 


SPATULA HANDLE FROM NEW GUINEA (TROBRIANDS 
Published by The Studio, Ltd. 


ART AND LIFE IN NEW GUINEA By RayMmonp 

FirTH, M.A. (London: The Studio, Ltd.) ros. 6d. net. 

So much nonsense has—especially of late—been 
talked and written about art that a book like Dr. Firth’s, 
discourse upon the art of “ savages,” should act as a 
wholesome purge. Dr. Firth is not onlv an 
anthropologist who knows his subject, but also a sensitive 
and sensible individual as aware of esthetical values 
as any artist. He is also that still rarer person who 
can apply his knowledge to his feelings with a wholesome 
common sense. In fact the short introduction to the 
“Art and Life in New Guinea” is worth any number 
of solemn treatises on ‘‘ modern art,’”’ which have 
recently appeared in order to justify the unjustifiable, 
or to defend the indefensible. 

As to the objects of art with which this book deals 
the author says: “In nearly all ‘ savage’ art the artist 
is essentially and foremost a craftsman. The things 
that he makes are primarily objects of utility—in the 
wide sense of the word—whether for the production 
of food, for personal ornament, for dancing and other 
sociable creations, for warfare, for ceremonial events 
or magical purposes.” Perusal of the delightful illus- 
trations, of which one is at the head of this page, will 
thrill the sensitive with their astonishing rhythm of 
design ; will cause them to admire the ingenuity of 
invention both as regards variety of shape and the 
filling of the spaces thus created. The elements from 
which the designs have been evolved are sometimes 
indistinguishable from abstract geometric figures, but 
often zoomorphic—including anthropomorphic forms 
are recognizable in various degrees of abstraction. 

One is astonished to learn of the diverse inhabitants 
and cultures existing sometimes side by side in these 
as yet scarcely explored islands. This diversity explains 
the differences in the qualities of design and execution. 
Whilst there are some crudely, and, as it were, 
amateurishly executed objects, by far the greater number 
are in their own way perfect and amazingly beautiful. 

We recommend this book to all interested in the 
problems of modern art as well as to those who wish 
to enlarge their knowledge of mankind or who desire 
only to gain fresh esthetical experience. H. F. 


GG 





FROM ART AND LIFE IN NEW GUINEA 


THE PAINTER’S EYE. By Epwin GLascow. 


v7 Sixteen 
pages of illustrations. (Faber & Faber.) 6s. net. 


Mr. Edwin Glasgow (Impressionist painter and 
sometime Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery) 
is chronologically a contemporary of Matisse and Picasso 
—-since the former is his senior by five years and the latter 
his junior by seven. But he has remained true to 
Impressionist doctrines ; and this book has been written 
to say so. 


The main argument—that painting should strive 
for “Realism,” that the nearest possible approach to 
“realism ” is Impressionist Realism, and that quality of 
paint and handling are important—is steadily and 
wittily developed. But the show of good humour 
imperfectiy masks the author’s pained resentment at 
modern slights and attacks on the doctrines dear to him. 


Here and there in the book we get revealing con- 
fessions. El Greco’s “ Agony in the Garden ” repels Mr. 
Glasgow ; “the scrabbly, messy, raspberry-jam texture 
that Renoir worked in” makes him “ sick”; the “ ill- 
drawn, ill-painted figures who are scrubbing the floor ” 
in one of Stanley Spencer’s “ frescoes ” (sic) in Burghclere 
Chapel make him laugh. Cézanne strikes him as a 
painter of “scores of rather morbid erotics,” Blake as 
an “inchoate and ineffective ”’ artist, and the Douanier 
Rousseau as “an unimportant insensitive ignoramus,” 
whose pictures “‘ are everything that is detestable in mis- 
seeing and mis-painting.” On the other hand, he cites 
Canaletto’s ““ Stonemason’s Yard” as a work “ with all 
the elements that make a great painting,” and he admires 
the water-colour technique ; “ brilliant and bewildering 
in its controlled resourcefulness,” of Russell Flint. 


The book reproduces two paintings by Mr. Glasgow, 
“* Bank Holiday ” by W. Strang (referred to in a chapter 
called “‘ Realism Confused by Subject-matter ”’), some 
paintings by European and Chinese old masters, and— 
presumably in the hope that we shall disapprove of it— 
“Le Pont de Grenelle” (usually known as “ La 
Passerelle de Passy ””) by the Douanier Rousseau. 


R. H. W. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF STILL LIFE PAINTING IN 

OIL COLOURS. By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A. 

London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Richmond is one of those sanguine mortals who 
think that art can be taught, and he does his best to 
teach it. Actually his teaching amounts to the giving of 
a large number of practical advices, which is not quite 
the same as practical advice. Broadly speaking, Mr. 
Richmond is a purely naturalistic painter of the 
impressionist school, handling his pigments with broad 
touches of the brush, and selecting the more obvious 
harmonies and contrasts of colour. His instructions will, 
therefore, be most appreciated by those who share his 
outlook. It seems a pity, however, that he has not 
thought fit to introduce reproductions of real master- 
pieces of still-life painting by way of illustration. Pictures 
of still life by Picasso, Cézanne, Manet, Chardin, van 
Kalf and C. de Heem, are more eloquent of technical 
and exsthetical achievement and show more differences 
than any words or the examples chosen can convey. 

E. A. 
MATTHIAS GRUNEWALD. By ARTHUR BURKHARD. 

(Harvard University Press, 1936). 31s. 6d. net. 

In giving us the first English book on Griinewald 
Mr. Arthur Burkard has supplied a very necessary 
chapter, hitherto missing, in the art education of the 
English-speaking countries. Great art belongs to all 
countries, and it is almost inconceivable that we had to 
wait till now to make proper acquaintance with an artist 
who, on the Continent, has for more than twenty-five 
years been proclaimed the equal of Diirer and Holbein, 
whose contemporary he was. 

This book will be an event especially to artists in 
this country to whom the work of the German master 
should prove a revelation of the same kind as the work 
of a Greco or a Cézanne. 

Griinewald, who remains a mysterious figure in the 
absence of biographical records, was almost completely 
forgotten until his rediscovery at the end of last century. 
Since then new works by him have been found, and the 
literature about him grows yearly. The reason for his 
long eclipse and sudden emergence may be partly to 
seek in the master himself. If an artist follows his own 
bent in advance of the tendency of his time, his work 
is often not sufficiently valued even by the next genera- 
tion. His identified work is confined to eleven altar- 
pieces and about thirty drawings. There are no woodcuts 
and engravings, the general and marketable media of his 
time, which would have made his name known. He 
gathered no pupils round him to propagate his teaching 
and win him a posthumous discipleship. It is not always 
accident which buries great works in attics and lets them 
be found when the time is ripe. 

We should welcome this book not only for its 
historical interest, but for the opportunity it provides 
for a better understanding of German art, ancient and 
modern, for Griinewald’s mysticism, his “ significant 
form,” and his almost modern use of colour and light 
and shade will serve as a bridge to the art of other Gothic 
masters more difficult for us to appreciate, as well as to 
modern German expressionism, which has been influenced 
by him. 

Burkard claims his chief work, the Isenheim Altar, 
to be the most imposing monument of German painting, 


and the most moving and impressive series of religious 
painting of the entire Middle Ages. Griinewald and 
Direr represent two opposite poles of art. Where 
Direr applies laws and rules, harmony and asymmetry, 
Griinewald uses dissonance and asymmetry to gain his 
dynamic movement. The metrical classical standard 
must have seemed to him inadequate to express spiritual 
ecstasy or deep emotion. 


The author and the Harvard University Press must 
be congratulated on this handy volume, the number and 
quality of its reproductions, and the clarity and brevity 
of the letterpress, which will make it readable for the 
general public, while scholars will find in it the results 
of the latest research, not included in the earlier German 
standard works, as well as a complete catalogue of works 


and bibliography. M.P. 

SELF AND PARTNERS (MOSTLY SELF), being the 
Reminiscences of C. J. HOLMES. (Constable: London. 
18s. net. 


For those who are more or less contemporaries of 
Sir Charles Holmes and have moved in the circles of 
art, this autobiography will be of particular interest. 
Whether others will find as much to enjoy in it seems 
more doubtful. Sir Charles has had no spectacular 
adventures, nor has his story the slightest trace of a 
chronique scandaleuse ; there are no naughty anecdotes, 
and though in his leisure moments an enthusiastic 
fisherman, Sir Charles seems to be strictly truthful. In 
fact, if he has any fault it is that of self-depreciation. He 
has seldom unkind things to say about any of the many 
more or less distinguished persons he has met officially 
and otherwise. He delights, on the other hand, in paying 
graceful acknowledgment to all, even the humblest 
people who served him or whom he served. As he says 
in his preface: “‘ My motto has been that of our good 
vicar, ‘ Truth with charity.’” A little less charity 
perhaps would have made these reminiscences of an, on 
the whole, happy life more popular. The chapters of 
most general interest deal with Ricketts’ and Shannon’s 
Vale Press, The Slade professorship, the Burlington 
Magazine, the National Portrait Gallery, and the National 
Gallery. Sir Charles often goes out of his way to doubt 
and belittle his qualifications for the posts he successively 
occupied, and in fact only what he achieved as a painter 
seems to have given him real and lasting satisfaction. 
In the nature of things, however, almost any matter 
connected with judgment in art must always remain 
open to question and doubt. The book is full of such 
instances, in which even Titian and Tintoretto seem as 
much at the mercy of personal preferences as Cézanne 
and van Gogh. No wonder then that he had unhappy 
experiences as the Director of our National Gallery, 
since the official post added the further complications of 
officialdom in which bureaucratic and autocratic forces 
have to be met and generally opposed. Perhaps, therefore, 
the last chapter and the epilogue both dealing with the 
problem of art in the modern state are the most important. 


Sir Charles Holmes is now no longer an official ; he 
is now only an artist. As his reminiscences break off at 
the year 1925, we may perhaps have from him a second 
volume of reminiscences in which he will fill in the 
omissions to which he refers in his preface. E. A. 
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BOOK 


ART AND LIFE. By HANNAH PRIEBSCH CLOSS. xix 
138 pp. +59 pl. (96 illustrations). (Oxford: Blackwell.) 
15s. net. 


REPRESENTATION AND FORM. By WALTER ABELL. 
Introduction by ARTHUR PopE, Professor of Art, Harvard 
University. xviii} 172 pp.+8pl. (London: Scribner and 
Sons.) 12s. 6d. net 


In “ Art and Life ” the author’s aim is to show that 
‘“‘art is inextricably interwoven with all aspects of life, 
that form is itself transfused with expression and reflects 
a complexity of emotional experiences which binds it by 
countless invisible threads to the spectator.” 

It is not clear whether this work is intended for the 
general reader or for the student of the philosophy of art. 
If for the former, a glossary of terms should certainly 
have been provided ; if, on the other hand, it is intended 
for the latter, the rhetorical form and high-flown language 
is eminently unsuitable. And either class may be puzzled 
by the flanking towers of the west end of Worms 
Cathedral being described as “‘ compressed to one 
upward thrust with the bulging mass of the apse and the 
bulk of stone rearing itself aloft like the gigantic keel of 
a ship.” 

Apart from its philosophy, the work has one great 
merit : insistence on the value of northern art with an 
appeal for a better knowledge of the fine work of 
Germany. A specimen of German sculpture is repro- 
duced here, the fine head of Eve from Bamberg Cathedral. 





alt Be ' 
“oy x 
oo .¥ . Pr 
HEAD OF EVE. Bamberg Cathedral 
XIlIth century German 
From Art and Life, published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford 


REVIEWS 


Plates XLVI and XLVII show the “ Visitation” from 
the same cathedral and that of Reims, and a comparison 
of the two should convince anyone that the medieval 
German sculptor was certainly not inferior to his French 
confrére. In this case his work is undoubtedly the 
better. 

Mr. Abell’s book, which has for its sub-title “A Study 
of Aisthetic Values in representational Art,”’ is devoted 
to one only of the subjects treated by Miss Closs. It is a 
professedly philosophical treatise on the relations of form 
and representation in painting. The author sets out the 
theories of Mr. Clive Bell, Sir Charles Holmes, Roger 
Fry and others; criticizes them and dismisses all as 
insufficient. He says that in modern critical writing 
there are at least three mutually imcompatible theories : 
(1) that subject matter has no esthetic significance ; 
(2) that subject matter may have at least a bearing upon 
esthetic significance if successfully fused with an 
equivalent plastic form ; (3) that subject matter may have 
esthetic significance through a “‘ psychological form ” of 
its own, but that this cannot be successfully fused with 
a significant plastic form. Mr. Abell then works out a 
theory of his own, the development of which takes some 
140 pages; the summary of his conclusions taking 
another half dozen. Obviously a summary of the 
summary is impossible ; the book must be read by those 
interested. 

The matter, however, recalls a story told to the 
present writer many years ago by a distinguished 
member of the Metaphysical Society. That gentleman 
was asked one day in the Atheneum Club by Matthew 
Arnold to read a page in one of Herbert Spencer’s books 
and explain it. He read it seven times and came to the 
conclusion that Spencer had no mental equivalent for 
what he had written. Is it presumptuous to suggest that 
some writers on esthetics are in the same deplorable 
condition ? E. B. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, DEPARTMENT 
OF CERAMICS. A guide to the Collections of Stained 
Glass. By BERNARD RACKHAM, F.S.A. (London: Board of 
Education). Published §s., by post 5s. 6d.; or bound in 
cloth 6s. 6d., by post 7s. 


In his introduction the author of this book states 
that it is “‘intended to be a guide to the Museum 
Collection, not a manual of the history of the art in 
general.” But as the collection of stained glass in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is “ perhaps the finest 
of its kind in existence” and “ fairly representative 
of the history of the art” the usefulness of the guide 
far exceeds its avowed purpose. Mr. Rackham deals 
in eleven chapters with the technique, and with English, 
French, German, Swiss, Italian and Netherlandish 
glass painting as well as staining, the last chapter being 
that on “ the XIXth century.” It ends on the following 
note: “ The pioneering work of Morris and his group 
was of immense influence as a step towards the great 
expansion of the art which has taken place, notably 
on the Continent.” Thus again one must record the 
usual fate of British artists and craftsmen who allow 
others to reap where they have sown. Sixty-four well- 
printed plates complete an admirable guide and an 
excellent piece of modern typography. H. FE. 
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By T. 


ENGLISH ART AND ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
ASHCROFT. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. net. 


With the main gist of Mr. Ashcroft’s thesis it is 
unlikely that any unprejudiced reader will want to 
quarrel. Elaborating Taine’s idea of the intimate 
dependence of the character of the art of any given place 
and period on the economic conditions obtaining there 
at the time, the author in this book traces the parallel 
developments of English art and economy from 1660 
to 1914. In doing so he has no difficulty in showing 
—and it is a really illuminating demonstration—to 
what an altogether unexpected extent the nature of 
our painting, architecture, music and literature has 
been determined by the alterations in our political and 
economic life. Take one example. Probably few people 
would have thought of connecting the certain effeminate 
note in the portraits of the Sir Thomas Lawrence 
school with the accession to the status of art-patrons 
of a social class whose male element was far too pre- 
occupied commercially to have any interest in painting, 
and therefore left the artistic side of household manage- 
ment entirely in the hands of its women-folk. Yet 
when one comes to consider the point there is surely 
a good deal in it. 


In the working out of his exegesis Mr. Ashcroft 
reveals, without any ostentation, great knowledge of 
his subject, and the actual writing is admirably lucid and 
sincere. In fact, the only criticism one might venture 
against the historical-narrative bulk of the book would 
be that it is occasionally marred by slight crudities and 
lapses into banality in its ezsthetic judgments. When 
Mr. Ashcroft abandons the réle of research-sociologist 
and assumes the mantle of critic his esthetic comments 
are not always as acute as his sociological. Here, for 
instance, is a quotation from his pronouncement on 
Constable: “ ... despite this embracing love of 
the rural scene, he translated every subject into terms 
of his own art with an unerring gift of selection and 
design.” (A very debatable generalization, to say the 
least of it.) “‘ His mature work is, truly, a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever.” (No doubt it is, but the 
manner of expressing this truth might have been 
bettered.) Or, again, Pepys’ diary “ presents both 
a vivid description of the London of the first decade 
of the Restoration, and a most intimate and revealing 
portrait of its author.” Unquestionably, but doesn’t 
every schoolboy know as much ? However, it is perhaps 
rather ungracious to labour such a comparatively small 
point. 


Incidentally, one feels a little inclined to demur at 
the conclusion the author finally draws from his argument. 
This, implied as much as stated, appears to be that in 
the socialist state of the future (a pronounced Marxian 
bias is a feature of the book), the artist’s work will 
necessarily become more “social” and less “ in- 
dividualistic,” and that this will be an excellent thing. 
But surely there is a grave risk involved in all collective 
encroachment on individual mental liberty. Is there 
not a very real danger of any attempt to socialize art- 
production turning into a regimentation of artists for 
propaganda purposes ?—a most disastrous development 
for any genuine art-enthusiast to envisage. H.R. W. 





LLO 


IN DEFENCE OF SENSIBILITY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND PEDALOGICAL ASPECTS OF AESTHETIC 
APPRECIATION, by T. ELDER Dickson, M.A. (Robert 
Grant & Son, Edinburgh.) 9d. 


This little pamphlet of nineteen pages is well worth 
reading. Its author has—rightly—come to the con- 
clusion that “the rational intellect in the concept of 
‘art appreciation’ has tended to obscure the primary 
importance of artistic sensibility in artistic experience ” 
that “‘ prevalent methods of teaching are founded 
upon false hypothesis,” and, finally, “that the time 
is ripe for a thorough examination of the whole field of 
esthetics, with a view to re-orientating the pedagogic 
theory of art. . . .” 


In spite of the justness of these conclusions, one 
suspects that the author’s reasoning is not entirely based 
on sound premises. It would take much more space 
than the pamphlet itself covers to go fully into the matter. 
Suffice it to point out that the author quotes—with 
approval—some of Bergson’s fallacies, more particularly 
that in which the French philosopher speaks of the 
“inner life of things,” which either is non-existent 
or of which we can know nothing. Even more suspicious 
is our author’s analogy of art appreciation and an “ enjoy- 
ment of fine wine,” of which he asserts that “‘ all that is 
necessary is the capacity to taste.” That, however, is 
not true; firstly, because our “‘ capacity to taste ” itself 
undergoes changes according to our physical constitution, 
mood or environment ; secondly, because, without having 
tasted better or worse wine, we could not detect the 
fineness of it. This education of our “‘ taste,” however, 
is based upon a logic of sensibility ; it is not intellectual, 
it has nothing to do with our knowledge about wine, and 
yet it is Jogical—there’s the rub. 


i. F. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

ON DRAWING AND PAINTING TREES. By ADRIAN 
Hitt. With a foreword by Sir GEORGE CLAUSEN 
(London : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.; 1936.) 15s. net. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. The Cockney’s Mirror. By 
MarjoRIE BOWEN. With 33 Plates. (London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd.) 16s. net. 

A SCULPTOR’S ODYSSEY. By MaALVINA HOFFMAN. 


(London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Ltd.) 24s. net. 
JOE QUINNEY’S JODIE. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


(London and Melbourne: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net. 

FOUNDATIONS OF CHINESE MUSICAL ART. By 
JoHN Hazepet Levis. Illustrated with Musical Com- 
positions. (Henri Vetch, Peiping.) 21s. net. 

GODS AND MORTALS IN LOVE. By HuGu Ross 
WILLIAMSON. With pictures by EDMUND  DULAc. 


(London: Country Life, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 
MEDIEVAL SPANISH ENAMELS and their 
the origin and the development of copper 
enamels of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries. 
HitpspurGH, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. (Oxford University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford.) 16s. net. 
MUSIC OBSERVED. By A. H. Fox STRANGWAYS. 
Selection made by STEUART WILSON. (London : 
6s. net. 
FIGURE DRAWING. “ How to do it” Series. 
Macnas. (London: Studio Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 
ART NOW. An Introduction to the Theory of Modern 
Painting and Sculpture. By HERBERT READ. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London.) 8s. 6d. net. 
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ART NOTES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION OF MASTERS 
PAINTING AT THE NEW 


HE Anglo-French 

Art and Travel 

Society, of whose 

very existence most 
of us had never heard, must 
be an influential body, since 
it has induced not only the 
Moscow Museum of 
Western Art but even the 
Louvre, the Palais des Beaux 
Arts, the Rodin Museum 
and a large number of dis- 
tinguished private persons 
to lend their pictures for this 
show of XIXth-century 
French paintings. For this 
the lenders as well as the 
Society deserve the thanks 
of the British public; it 
now only remains for the 
Society to return the com- 
pliment to France and the 
French public. 

As to the contents of the 
exhibition a glance at the 
catalogue will convince the 
visitor that he has here to do 
with a group of paintings 
that in the course of their 
existence have perhaps been 
more copiously cited, more 
frequently written about, 
more often reproduced, and 
in a good many cases also 
exhibited, than any others 
of their country and period. 
Those whose knowledge of art transcends the knowing 
of what they like are more familiar with the names and 
the works of the artists represented than they are with 
those of the prophets: Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet, 
Corot, Daumier, Manet, Monet, Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro, Degas, Seurat. 
Nevertheless, they have been stars of the first magnitude 
on the horizon of the art world only for a generation or 
so, and already most of their works as assembled in this 
exhibition have the air of museum pieces. One feels, 
as a writer, that the last word has been said about this 
group of one-time rebels, outcasts—or to give them their 
French name reftusés—and revolutionaries, and so there 
is no need to say more unless—well, unless we begin 
again and try to look at them—for a change, with our 
eyes, forgetting our ears or the voices that have reached 
them vicariously through print. 

The results, for those who have the courage of their 
convictions, will be found astonishing. 





SURVEILLANT DE LA MAISON DE 
By VAN GOGH 


Lent by Mme. Duits 


OF FRENCH XIXth -CENTURY 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


For example, in the face 
of his paintings here, can one 
maintain that Ingres was a 
master, or even a painter, 
except in the sense that he 
used paint? There is no joy in 
their handling, nothing but 
professorial anxiety. How 
Daguerrotypical the pose ; 
how the blue and the yellow 
fight a single-stick duel in 
his portrait of the Princesse 
de Broglie ; how lifeless and 
how soulless the “‘ Madame 
Mortessier”—our recent 
acquisition of another por- 
trait of the same woman is 
infinitely preferable—per- 
haps because the good lady 
chose a more attractive frock 
for an admittedly long drawn 
out occasion. And the “ Bain 
Turc,” which, as the cata- 
logue reminds us, was— 
incredibile dictu “first in 
rectangular shape.” It is 
now by Procrustean means a 
Ww circle—with all the violence 
A\\ that the adjective implies; 
that is not designing. Then 
there is Delacroix, cer- 
tainly by comparison with 
his great opponent a true 
painter, an artist that is who 
could and did revel in colour 
and in paint; but, unfor- 
tunately, he followed, or tried to follow, in the footsteps 
of men of infinitely greater stature—of Titian and 
Rubens and Rembrandt. The Rembrandtesque portrait 
of Henri Hugues is, in fact, his best picture here. 
The catalogue once more reminds us of another 
incredible thing, namely, that his, in all but its literature, 
feeble ‘“‘ Le Tasse en Prison” inspired a Baudelaire. 

When we come to Corot and Courbet we breathe 
fresher air, though the latter’s “‘ Baigneuse Endormie ” 
and “ La Fille aux Mouettes ’”’ hardly do him the credit 
he deserves and which the splendidly green “‘ Le Ruisseau 
dans la Forét” fully merits. Corot, however, like 
Daumier is always a painter with a kind of moral virtue 
in his pigments. We prefer Corot to-day in his 
younger years when he had not yet fallen in love with the 
tenderness of veiled light. We like him in the cubic 
starkness of his “ Honfleur. Maisons sur le Quais,” of 
about 1830; in the “Roman Forum from the Farnese 
Gardens,” of 1845; and the fine “ Brittany Landscape,” 
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“LA VIEILLE FILEUSE ” 
Lent by Simon Marks, Esq. 


By Corot 


of the same year. We even prefer his figures, such as 
‘““La Femme 48 la Perle,” for which his contemporaries 
gave him little credit. In all these things we like him 
for his simplicity of temper, of his respect for truth as 
he saw it. And Daumier, too. In his Rembrandt- 
inspired palette there is something of the old Dutchman’s 
humanity that holds us. 

With Manet again we are always in the presence of a 
man of complete integrity ; an artist determined to see 
through his own eyes without the aid of academic 
spectacles. It did not always result in success: one 
could not, for example, maintain that the ‘‘ M. and Mme. 
Auguste Manet” is perfect, Madame’s features in 
particular are not faultlessly rendered, and the fine 
““Gamin au chien” is not yet significant. ‘“‘ The 
Portrait of Madame Manet,” the “ Berthe Morisot au 
Manchon,” the “ Hirondelles ” give us the real pioneer. 
But Manet might have been much more significantly 
represented. That is true of the other Impressionists, 
of Monet, Sisley and certainly of Renoir, of whom we 
have recently seen in London many more important 
works, especially unsurpassed nudes. 


My space here is limited, or else I would have liked 
to comment in detail on this artist’s pictorially astonishing 
evolution from prose to poetry, from light to luminosity. 


I must come to the point: the lesson which this 
exhibition teaches. 
It places Cézanne aims clearly before one. Without 


quoting his own words about his Poussin plus nature 
ambition one realises how he alone of all these painters 
gave his pictures structure—the structure of art that is 
not of nature. The magnificent “‘ Mardi-Gras,” from 
Moscow, familiar through endless reproductions, only 
in the original presents these qualities, qualities possessed 
likewise by the “‘ Garcon au filet Rouge” and the 
‘““ Baigneurs”’ belonging to Baron Gourgaud. His 
““ Montagne Sainte Victoire,” his “‘ Grosses pommes ”’ 
and his “‘ Pot de Geranium et Fruits,” all these things 
truly herald a new era in which one has learnt to 
admire—or condemn, as the case may be—pictures as 
pictures, for their own sakes on their own terms, not as 
illusions of something which they obviously are not 
and can never be—nature. 

On these grounds Gauguin, Seurat and Van Gogh 
occupy with Cézanne their singularly important eminence. 
Gauguin’s “‘ L’appel”’ here, one of his most completely 
satisfying pictures, sums him up as a Western pioneer 
colourist and in flat design extracted directly from nature. 
Seurat, not very well represented by some small studies as 
well as some landscapes, reveals himself as a semi-scientific 
intellectualist, in no way comparable with Gauguin or 
Van Gogh, and it seems unlikely that his fame will 
transcend, except as an experimenter, the text-books of the 
future. At his opposite pole is the one painter who in this 
exhibition stands out with one picture above all the rest, 
namely, Van Gogh with the portrait of the “‘ Surveillant en 
chef de la Maison de Santé.”’ It is brilliant in key; it is 
sane, but its sanity is that of faith, not of reason; of 
feeling, not of ratiocination ; of belief that, as his medical 
friend, Dr. Gachet, said, “will send a man to martyrdom.” 
And there it is in the picture for all who have eyes to 
see. Though both Gauguin and Van Gogh are repre- 
sented by other examples of their tragic genius, it is 
these two pictures which would alone make this show 
memorable. 


HUNTING PICTURES AND HUNTING PRINTS AT 
MR. FRANK T. SABIN’S GALLERIES 

Messrs. Sabin’s Autumn Exhibition should prove a 
happy hunting ground for those interested in old 
hunting pictures and prints. Amongst the former are 
a fox hunting series of four by Henry T. Alken; two 
pictures of ‘‘ The Essex Hunt” by Dean Wolstenholme, 
Junr.; also a fox hunting series of two by John N. 
Sartorius. It is, however, amongst the prints that the 
collector will find more than enough to satisfy his 
expectations. For example, here is, in “ mint” con- 
dition, that finest and rarest of all hunting sets, “‘ The 
Quorn Hunt,” by H. T. Alken, with Squire Osbaldeston 
from every point of view; “‘ The Beaufort Hunt,” by 
Henry Alken, after Walter P. Hodges, with the rare 
supplementary ninth plate. Then there is the “ Trip to 
Melton Mowbray,” etched by Henry Alken, after a 
series of drawings by John Dean Paul. This was 
originally published as a long strip intended to be “ read ”’ 
like a Chinese or Japanese roll, and telling the story of 
a fox hunt from its beginning in St. James’s Street to its 
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DANIEL HAIGH, Esa. 
From Messrs. Sabin’s Exhibition of Old Hunting Prints) 


return home. Published in 1822, it represents the sport 
at its zenith, and with its English titles and Latin tags 
is in itself “‘ good sport.” Another rare thing is the 
single print of “The Epping Forest Stag Hunt,” 
engraved by Richard G. Reeve, after Dean Wolstenholme. 
Interesting, too, is a pair of prints engraved by 
M. Dubourg, after James Pollard and representing 
“Royal Hunt in Windsor Park,’ and “His Majesty 
George III returning from Hunting.” The last named 
includes one, at this period, rare event: a lady riding 
to the hounds. There are other fascinating subjects, 
too many to mention; but we cannot leave out what 
is perhaps the most artistic of all these prints, a beautiful 
mezzotint, after Abraham Cooper, R.A., by William 
Giller and representing “‘ Daniel Haigh, Esq., Master 
of the old Surrey Hunt, about 1821, mounted on his 
favourite hunter, Kitten.” This fine plate, here illus- 
trated, was probably privately published as the picture 
was presented to him by members of the hunt. 


BRAQUE—MATISSE—PICASSO AT 
MESSRS. ROSENBERG’S AND HELFT’S GALLERIES, 
31, BRUTON STREET, W. 

With the advent of MM. Rosenberg & Helft from 
Paris, London gains a new centre of art which is 
avowedly ‘‘ above the head” of the man in the street, 
where literally it will be shown in a dignified gallery on 
the first floor. M. Paul Rosenberg tells me that he does 
not wish to appeal in his exhibitions to the many, but 
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From the mezzotint by William Gilles, after Abraham Cooper, R.A. 


only to the few, whom perhaps we may call the initiate. 
This enables one to leave out the vexed questions of 
nature versus art, or art versus nature, for those to whom 
these exhibitions appeal have already decided that issue 
in favour of the sovereignty of art. 

The present show is composed of works by three 
leaders of the modern movement, Braque, Matisse and 
Picasso. Of these three Braque has from the very 
beginning presented less difficulty to one’s understanding 
than the two others so far as abstraction from nature is 
concerned. For some reason, not easily analysed, his 
strange still life compositions make an immediately 
pleasing impression on the mind that does not question the 
autocratic manner in which the artist disposes of the facts 
of nature. However, Braque’s earlier pictures here, in 
which forms have less harshness, are the more 
attractive ones. Braque, one feels, is at bottom a 
romantic and influenced by the sensuous qualities of 
texture, as evidenced in his ‘‘ Le Pot Bleu.” Matisse is 
a “‘ decorator,”’ strongly influenced by the linear appeal 
of patterns and contours, and seen at his very best here 
in the “‘ Partie de Dames,” in which his calligraphic, 
linear fluency and his admirable sense of colour find 
their gayest expression. Picasso is the most severely 
intellectual of this trio, and it is difficult to keep pace 
with his curiosity which drives him on and on. The 
things shown here all date between 1924 and 1926, since 
when he has made many other voyages of discovery. 
The “‘ Femme a la Mandoline”’ here occupies a place 
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AN EVENING IN THE VALE 


By Professor HENRY TONKS 


By kind permission of the Tate Gallery 


of exceeding honour—Messrs. Rosenberg & Helft display 
their “‘ goods” with utmost taste—and I am assured 
that this figure possesses an Egyptian or Assyrian 
grandeur. I donot like it. His still lifes are more easily 
understood. Their musical quality is undeniable, but 


it is the mathematical and not the emotional side of 


that quality which he presents, and that is “not 
enough ’’—or so it seems to me. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR HENRY TONKS AT THE 


TATE GALLERY 


With the present exhibition of works by Professor 
Henry Tonks the Tate Gallery is paying a tribute to one 
of the greatest living teachers of art. As a professor 
at the Slade School he has taught many of the most 
distinguished English artists of the last two generations 
how to observe visual facts—and that, apart from 
craftsmanship, is the only sense in which art can be 


taught. A Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
he abandoned his career in order to devote himself 
both as teacher and practitioner to the anatomy of 
painting. His is essentially an analytical mind, as this 
exhibition proves again and again. In looking into his 
most accomplished paintings one has the feeling that 
to him a good picture is above all a successful solution of 
the problems of light, tone and colour. The “Summer” 
of 1906, the “‘ Birdcage”’ of 1907, and the “ Spring 
Days” of 1928, may be cited as examples of complicated 
light problems which he has set himself to solve, 
with amazing courage and unrelenting conscientiousness. 
Such pictures would help art students to learn more 
than they could glean from the unaided observation of 
nature. So absorbed is he in the facts and the problems 
they offer to the painter that he seems never fully 
conscious—in his most serious paintings—of his picture, 
of the primary fact that after all a picture is only a 
“* stained ” canvas surrounded by a frame. His subjects, 
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a girl at a birdcage, or girls dressing themselves up, as 
in “ Rustic Pageantry”’; or a group of persons dressed 
as “‘ Strolling Players”’ and so forth, have little meaning 
except as studies of light, tone, colour, under various 
natural modifications. Their design, that is that quality 
which should hold them within the four walls of the 
frame, is lacking, or only rarely, as in the red harmony 
of ‘‘ Hunt the Thimble,” achieved. One has the feeling 
that the analyst has taken his task too seriously, for the 
moment the professor unbends and paints such things as 
“An Evening in the Vale,’ here reproduced, or the 
delicious “‘ Sodales,” that is Steer and the unbelievable 
Walter Richard cognomine Sickert, or the pastel portrait 
of George Moore, or the caricature in water-colour of 
“John Sargent Painting,’ or the political cartoon 
“The Sword Bearer,” in other words, when he forgets 
that he is a professor and remembers that he is a man 
he becomes an artist. In these things he shows himself 
instinctively, not consciously one must suppose, as a 
designer, and as a mischievous boy rejoicing in his escape 
from his Mother Nature’s apron strings. The truant 
is the artist—the professor only the teacher. 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY NADIA BENOIS AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 

In no woman artist of to-day is evolution of her 
art more evident than in the work of Nadia Benois. In 
this new show of hers she enters what future writers 
may conceivably describe her “ blue period,” for the 
predominating colour in most of the paintings and in 
the drawings the only one is blue. Furthermore 
she has now become more dramatic in her design ; her 
“Nativity” has affinities with el Greco’s treatment 
of the landscape. In ‘“‘ East Leach, Gloucestershire,” 
the contours of roads, rivers emphasize that feeling 
of movement which the river possesses in actuality but 
which the road only feigns. Again, in ‘“* Near 
Glengariff,”’ we feel the wind in the trees. ‘“‘ The 
Madonna and Child,” life size, is a thing by itself. It 
owes its inspiration to Leonardo da Vinci, and has a 
certain monumental dignity and aloofness, though the 
empty eye-sockets—or so they appear—of the Child are 
not quite convincing except as elements of design. Her 
other figure subjects are, in my view, not as good as her 
landscapes, but “‘ After Hiroshige’ is a most entertaining 
“‘caprice ”’ to which she seems to have been inspired by 
Walter Sickert’s whim of turning prints into paintings. 
“Flowers” is a lovely piece, and “ Still-life ’’ has the 
force of a kind of Courbet-Renoir-Cézanne design. 
Altogether a show upon which the artist deserves to be 
congratulated. 


200 YEARS OF BRITISH PAINTING—A BIRMINGHAM 
EXHIBITION 

Somewhat less comprehensive than its title suggested, 
an exhibition of 200 years of British art, held by Thomas 
Agnew & Sons at the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists’ Gall+ries in October, nevertheless included many 
good things. Oil landscapes by Peter de Wint are to be 
seen a great deal less frequently than one would like, 
and it was interesting to find one example here, a 
Cumberland scene, from the collection of Miss Tatlock, 
a granddaughter of the artist: a work distinguished by 
restrained though dramatic treatment of atmosphere. Of 
portraits, the most outstanding was the Lawrence 
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PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND 
By Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
From Messrs. Agnew’s Exhibition at Birmingham 


** Portrait of the Duchess of Cleveland,’ from the 
collection of a descendant of the Duchess. A fairly late 
work, it does justice to the art of Lawrence in every way, 
and gains much in chromatic harmony from the rich 
glow of crimson and gold in the subject’s cloak. It has 
been seldom exhibited in recent years, but there need be 
little hesitation in describing it as worthy to rank among 
the best of the artist’s work. The one Zoffany example, 
“Commander and Mrs. Charles Cunningham at Ply- 
mouth,”’ showed a more competent handling of drapery 
and more subtlety of colour than is usually the case with 
this artist, and one liked the picture for its very sensitive 
treatment of plum and silver tones. A fine little land- 
scape of Hampstead by Constable, the Hogarth group of 
Sir James Thornhill and family, and an Arthur Devis 
“* interior ’’ were other notable old works. The moderns 
made a stimulating show. The late Sir William Orpen’s 
“The Old Circus,” depicting Augustus John, Albert 
Rutherston and the painter in Piccadilly Circus, is as 
strong in the painting as it is humorous in suggestion. 
Sickert, Wilson Steer, Matthew Smith, Stanley Spencer, 
Allan Walton, Duncan Grant, Morland Lewis, Vanessa 
Bell, and Keith Baynes were all well, and Augustus John 
not so well, represented. L. B. POWELL 
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THE ARMY OFFICERS’ ART SOCIETY 
R.B.A. GALLERIES 


The Army Officers’ Art Society express their 
gratitude to Mr. Bernard Adams, R.P., R.O.I., for his 
great kindness in hanging the pictures of this exhibition, 
and so I do not quite know whether it is due to the 
hanger’s or the contributors’ skill that this, the twelfth 
exhibition, makes a much better impression than its 
predecessors. Most of the pictures, it is true, are not 
excessively skilful, but none of them have that arrogance 
of the tyro who attempts problems far beyond his powers, 
as was formerly the case. Few of the contributors are 
“art conscious’; they are frankly interested in their 
subject and make the best of their abilities. Lord 
Plunket’s portraits are the most professional-looking 
contributions here. Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. Goddard, 
and, at a slight remove, a newcomer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. R. Satterthwaite, are the two most interesting artists : 
all their pictures are worth looking into. Captain R. C. 
Sinker, Colonel H. R. Donne, Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. S. 
Gill and Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. R. Henn-Collins 
are amongst other Army officers who have something 
to say as artists. 


AT THE 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS 


This, the fifty-third exhibition of the R.O.I., makes, 
as a whole, a worse impression than any I remember 
to have seen. I know not why. Perhaps they have 
hung more pictures ; perhaps the sizes of the pictures 
are too similar; perhaps there is something wrong 
with the framing; on the whole, however, I have 
come to the conclusion that it must be due to another 
cause. It seems to me that the majority of R.O.I. 
painters have not sufficient respect for their medium ; 
they really do not know their métier. One does not 
feel that they have given each brush stroke sufficient 
thought. Consequently, most of the pictures mean 
little or nothing. It is not a question of subject-matter 
but of handling. As a proof I would adduce the fact 
that wandering discomforted around the large room I 
was arrested by a picture of a ploughed field, small in 
scale and not particularly well hung; but evidently 
the man knew what he was about. Reference to the 
catalogue revealed the fact that it was painted by C. R. W. 
Nevinson and entitled “The Downs at Rodmell.” 
Again, in the West Gallery, a similar thing happened. 
This time it was a view from an aeroplane; reference 
to the catalogue showed that again Mr. Nevinson was 
its author. The deduction to be made is, I think, that 
in these pictures at all events, the touches, the design, 
the colour make up a unity that has been duly considered, 
and that makes the picture here stand out on its own 
merits. There is neither too much nor too little ; there 
is no distraction and no confusion. I have no doubt that 
the other artists have studied nature and their subject 
though on that last point I am not so sure but few, 
very few of them have, I am sure, even seen their painting. 
Amongst the few I would single out Messrs. P. H. 
Padwick, Adrian Hill, Charles Ginner, A. E. Mason, 
Charles Gerrard, Miss Elsie Hugo Rowe and a few 
others who, like for example Miss Gladys M. Baker 
in her “‘ Lace Fan,” have neglected good drawing in 
favour of design. The rest is silence in the presence 
of too much meaningless chatter. 


WATTEADU AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES AT MESSRS. 
WILDENSTEIN & CO.’S GALLERIES.!} 

The title of this exhibition at once conjures up the 
very image in one’s mind which the show itself puts 
before one’s eyes. Of no other period could such a 
concise summary be given in four words. The point, of 
course, is that Watteau found, as -it were, a formula 
for a period, so just, so potent that his contemporaries 
and successors, with perhaps only the conspicuous 
exception of Chardin, adopted it. Watteau, in other 
words, is the name of a period as well as of an artist. 
The key to the understanding of this period might not 
unjustly be called Jevity; lightness that skates upon 
the thin ice of the unquiet deep. Nearly all its artefacts,, 
pictures, sculpture and the thousand branches of the 
applied arts, bear this character, are in keeping with 
each other, and the adjectives that come readily to one’s 
tongue are elegant, charming, delightful, naughty, even 
frivolous ; nothing more serious and certainly nothing 
offensive The curious thing, however, is that this 
ambrosian spirit of the age came out of a rather heavy 
Flemish brew for which such painters as Rubens and 
Teniers were mainly responsible. In other words, the 
realistic-romantic character of French art is, for all its 
earlier and later pretensions to Latinism and classicism, 
essentially Flemish, or better, Northern with only the 
French polish upon its surface. One is reminded again 
strongly of this fact by Messrs. Wildenstein’s lucky 
discovery of a long-lost early Watteau : the “‘ Frére Blaise, 
Feuillant ” (see p. 305). Apparently quite a lot is known 
of this Fratre, who was.a porter to the Péres Feuillants 
in the Rue St. Honoré; through an engraving in which 
the original was given to de Troy. Watteau’s authorship 
was, however, long suspected, and now the important 
discovery of the long-lost original makes it indisputable. 
A little scrutiny of the magnificent drawing of this 
robust picture, and more particularly of the face and 
hands and the foreshortened arm, shows not only 
Watteau’s art but its derivation from Rubens. The 
painting is a small one (19) in. by 13 in.), but imagined 
on a scale of life its affinity with the master is striking. 
If there is one quality which distinguishes Watteau from 
his contemporaries or imitators it is the ultimate probity 
of his drawing even in its slightest manipulation. If 
there is another characteristic of this artist it is that his 
art was tied by this rhythm of his brushwork to a small— 
under life—scale. On the larger scale, such as seen in 
the very unusual “‘ Ceres,” his authorship is only recog- 
nizable in certain details ; and even in the much smaller 
“Vertumnus and Pomona” he is not the Watteau we 
know. That Watteau, however, is here represented by 
other pictures, notably in the charming “ Conversation 
in the Park,” and, in colloboration with the slightly 
younger Jacques de Lajoue, in a theatre scene, “ The 
Triumph of Columbine.” Two paintings by J. B Pater, 
“Visit to the Camp” and “ Halte de Soldats,” have 
more than this artist’s usual “ probity” and might 
therefore easily be given to Watteau, as indeed was the 
case with the last named. Francois de Troy’s “ Diver- 
tissements aux Torcherons” is especially attractive in 
the grouping of its incidental figures. In Pierre-Antoine 
Quillard, who died in 1733, we see in the “red” 
** Moulinet ” affinities the Rubens-Teniers, and in the 
“green” “‘ Landing at Cythera,” as might be antici- 
pated, the Watteau influences. Jacques de Lajoue figures 
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FRERE BLAISE, FEUILLANT 
From the “ Watteau and his Contemporaries.” 
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again in the fantastic ‘“‘ Laboratory of M. Bonnier de 
La Mosson,” a picture of extraordinary associative interest. 

We have already overrun our space, or else we would 
have more to say about the other contents of this 
show, including that curious demi-semi German- 
English Frenchman, Philippe Mercier (1689-1760), who 
for a time resided at York of all places, whose later 
paintings have been attributed to Hogarth, but who is 
here most happily represented in the Watteauish “* Walk ” 
rather than in his transitional ‘“‘ Lacemaker.” 


‘EUGENE BOUDIN AND SOME CONTEMPORARIES ” 
AND RECENT PAINTINGS BY EDWARD WOLFE 
AT MESSRS. REID & LEFEVRE’S GALLERIES 

Eighteen pictures by Eugéne Boudin form part of 
this, another of the numerous French shows to which 
London has been treated during the last few years. In 
this particular case, however, we do make the acquaintance 
of a less familiar side of Boudin’s art: his large pictures, 
such as the “‘ Meuse 4 Dordrecht.” It is a Dutch 
subject which Dutchmen and others have painted again 
and again; but Boudin’s picture is full of typically 
French elegance in handling. Boudin has an inimitable 
touch which can here be enjoyed to the full in the lovely 
right-hand side of the painting. Unfortunately, however, 
this very touch seems to have prevented him from feeling 
his large pictures as a unity, and so his earlier plage 
scenes painted on a scale more suited to his brushwork 
still remain the finest achievements of this charming 
artist. 

Amongst the other French painters whose works form 
part of this show we have Cézanne, finely represented 
by a landscape, “‘ Auvers sur Oise,’’ which should be 
compared with its pendant, Renoir’s “ Talloires, Lac 
d’Annecy,” the one all virile angular intellect, the other 
all sinuous, feminine feeling. Cézanne’s noble design, 
‘“* L’Eglise de Village,” is, I think, a mistake in scale and 
medium; it is essentially a sketch-book design that 
should have been done in water-colours. Seurat’s 
‘“‘Paysan assis dans un Pré”’ has a grand simplicity 
denied to his more obvious pointillist manner. In 
Courbet’s “* Marée basse 4 Trouville” one finds a grey- 
pink serenity that relates this picture unexpectedly 
to such different artists as Turner, Whistler and Monet. 
Gauguin, represented by two still-lifes, Jongkind, 
Toulouse Lautrec, and Van Gogh complete this list of 
contributors to this agreeable show. 

From the rooms in which these are exhibited one 
steps into another devoted to recent painting by Edward 
Wolfe’s art. As I have never before liked this painter’s 
technique the transition gave me a pleasant shock. The 
artist would probably not take it as a compliment if I 
said that he has greatly improved. There is no doubt 
that in their ensemble his pictures “tell out” not only 
strongly but harmoniously after the ‘Old Master” 
atmosphere that now envelops the French masters. 
Mr. Wolfe’s colours are now not garish but rich and 
sonorous, and transport one into a sensuously glowing 
world. I still dislike his habit of mixing the linear 
language of drawing with his painting, and of his pen- 
chant for enlargement of features. Still such paintings 
as “* Taxco,” ‘* Mexican Singer,” “ Lolita and Jose,” 
‘Blue Reboso ’’—the titles suggest the locality of his 
inspiration—are glowing tributes to the enchantment of 
colour as such. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AT THE REDFERN GALLERY MR. RICHARD EURICH GIVES 
renewed proof of progress. He is fast becoming one of 
our most satisfying modern painters. I stress the word 
modern because, although his paintings are often strictly 
conscientiously accurate and true to nature, there 
are, nevertheless, affinities with Edward Wadsworth’s 
representational pictures and with the late Christopher 
Wood’s naive romanticism. Correspondingly, his pic- 
tures differ in mood, “‘ Ships in Harbour,” ‘‘ Lifeboat 
House, Coberac,” “‘ Helford Passage,” ‘“‘ The Black 
Brig,” ‘“‘ Embarkation,”’ are symbols of so many different 
moods ; all excellent in their way. “ The Balcony ” 
with its foreground figures is again different, and 
charming, though the finicky reticulation of the network 
in the foreground strikes a slightly discordant note. 


AT THE SAME GALLERIES, WHICH NOW OCCUPY DELIGHT- 
ful premises at 20, Cork Street, W., there is also a show 
of Contemporary English Paintings. It contains attrac- 
tive things by many of our more distinguished artists, 
including amongst others too numerous to mention here, 
Sine Mackinnon, Nadia Benois, Neville Lewis, Ethelbert 
White, Glyn Philpot, Paul Nash, and, represented by 
water-colours and drawings, John Skeaping, John Nash, 
Eric Gill, Duncan Grant and Frank Dobson; but I 
do not think Mr. Dobson should try his hand at landscape ; 
really not. 


MR. STANLEY WILSON’S EXHIBITION OF DRYPOINT 
Engravings and ‘“‘ Mulberry” Impressions at Messrs. 
Arthur Ackermann’s Galleries is overshadowed by his 
war paintings. As a first lieutenant, fighting on the 
Belgian and the Italian Front in the 1oth Battalion Duke 
of Wellington’s Regiment, 23rd Division, he went right 
through the war and came out of it unscathed! Whilst 
on active service he made these paintings in water-colours 
and oils and sent them home. Somehow he never heard 
of their arrival, and they were completely forgotten until 
he discovered them recently by accident. I have no space 





STRATEGY (Ghelevelt, Sept. 20th, 1917 
By STANLEY WILSON 


s 


Exhibited at Messrs. A. Ackermann & Sons, Ltd. 
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to describe them here. They are of extraordinary interest, 
many of them are—in spite of their subjects— 
beautiful to look at ; notably some of the water-colours, 
such as “ Last Billet, Ypres’ with fantastic shapes of 
ruined buildings, or the equally fantastic shapes of 
“ coalboxes ” exploding as in “‘ Verbranden Molen,” or 
the weird palm-tree-like explosions in “ Barrage— 
Polygon Wood,” and many more. Mr. Wilson’s repre- 
sentations of these war subjects have the spontaneity of 
vivid notes done if not exactly “on the spot,” at all 
events immediately afterwards, and several of them 
should undoubtedly be preserved in a public institution, 
such as the War Museum. After these solemn things 
the artist’s water-colours and landscapes in “‘ Mulberry ” 
impression—a kind of monotype of his own invention— 
seem hardly more than pleasing trifles. 


MR. ERNEST THESIGER, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTOR, 
shows himself in his exhibition at the Fine Art Society 
as an accomplished flower painter. He uses water- 
colours with that meticulousness which one associates 
partly with the botanical illustrations of the XVIIIth 
century and the pastimes of young Victorian ladies, a 
suggestion which is deliberately enforced by the Victorian 
frames. In other words, Mr. Thesiger’s pictures are very 
agreeable “‘ conceits.” 


Of the two other exhibitions, Mr. Oliver Hall’s R.A., 
and Mr. Sidney Causer’s, at the Fine Art Society, 
the water-colour drawings of Spain by Mr. Sidney 
Causer are of such uniform topographical and technical 
excellence that it is impossible to single out any for 
special praise. Mr. Causer is careful in avoiding the 
rigidity of the architectural draughtsman without having 
recourse to purely pictorial impressionism. 

Mr. Oliver Hall’s admirable qualities of design and 
colour are, it seems deliberately, subdued to a melancholy 
of drabness. For him, it seems, spring, summer and 
autumn never raise their colour music beyond an octave 
of broken tones, or above a gentle piano. His pictures 
present no bright contrasts, and his handling of oil 
recalls the effect of faded tapestries or of early water- 
colours. Yet within their self-imposed restraint and 
limitations they are admirable. ‘‘ Coast Road, North- 
umberland,” “High Bridge on the Spean” and 
‘Penrhyn Quarries” may be singled out for special 
praise. 


PAINTINGS OF COUNTRY SEATS AND MANOR 
HOUSES BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS, AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 

This exhibition reveals clearly the great changes in the 
artists’ conception of their art which has taken place since 
the XVIIIth century when “the seats of the mighty” 
provided the soil out of which the art of landscape 
painting grew in England. Misled, I fear, by the historical 
and topographical note of the catalogue I at least imagined 
that topography, history and, above all, architecture, 
would play important parts in this show; and even, 
were they all in a background, that romantic sentiment 
would hold the stage ; that, in other words, one would 
at least get the feel, if not the hang, of the places. To 
most of the artists represented here, it seems, a Haystack 
or two might with equal force have served their purpose. 
And since Monet set the example, why not? Only 
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PEN PITS, BOURTON, DORSET By Epwarp WADsworRTH 


The Leicester Galleries 


because the catalogue states definitely that the visitor 
is to see paintings of country seats and manor houses. 
Only in rare instances is that however the case. Mr. 
Ethelbert White, for instance, gives you the red genius loci 
of “Eltham Hall”; Mr. Raymong Coxon the grey 
spirit of “‘ Monk’s Hall, Appletreewick, Yorkshire ” ; 
Sir William Rothenstein firmly states the architecture 
of ‘‘ Daneway House, Cirencester, Gloucestershire ”’ ; 
and in Mr. A. Utin’s ‘ Glenalla House, Co. Donegal,” 
we see the architecture and we feel its snow-garbed 
desolation. For the most part, however, the artists 
have, with more or less success, produced landscapes 
in which the seat or the house is merely a pretext, though 
often, as in Miss Fairlie. Harmer’s “‘‘ Ranelagh’ Island, 
Hampshire,” Mr. Eric Newton’s “‘ Evening Shadows,” 
and Mr. Richard Wyndham’s “‘ Ramsbury Manor House, 
Wilts,” a very pleasant one. It is therefore no accident 
that Mr. Edward Wadsworth’s ‘‘ Pen Pits, Bourton, 
Dorset,”’ is the only picture here that really is topo- 
graphical and architectural, and in its unromantic stark- 
ness true to the spirit of 1934, the date of the house. 


MR. TAKE SATO’S EXHIBITION OF “LANDSCAPES OF 
Denmark and Hyde Park ”’ at Messrs. Connell’s Galleries 
in Conduit Street shows that this Japanese artist is 
acclimatising himself more and more to our European 
ways of seeing, though he does not make the mistake of 
copying our methods. Somehow a Japanese in Denmark 
seems much stranger to our mind than he appears to us 
in England ; and Mr. Sato’s views of Roskilde seem more 
like fairyland than his glimpses of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens. The black and white cows in 
** Roskilde,” for example, are painted with the eye of 
surprise which make of the green meadows and the red 
roofs a smiling accompaniment. But then the deck chairs 
and the iron chairs in Hyde Park, as Mr. Sato depicts 
them, seem somehow endowed with the personality of 
living figures to which again the landscape sings a grey- 
green choral accompaniment. “Passing Storm, 
Roskilde,” ‘‘ Rotten Row” and “ Spring, Hyde Park, 
looking to Marble Arch” are the best solutions of the 
artist’s East-cum-West vision. To be frank, however, 
I like his ‘‘ Winter, Hakone Lake,” of his own familiar 
country seen with familiar sympathy, still better. 
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APOLLO 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MR. DE LASZLO’S LECTURE 
We have received a number of communications from 
our readers some in favour, some against Mr. de Laszl0’s 
point of view. Unfortunately the correspondents confine 
their remarks to three or four words, which is not very 
helpful. We invite further letters of approximately the 
length of Mr. Newton’s, printed hereunder. 


To the Editor, ** Apollo Magazine.” 

S1r,—One gathers from your reprint of Mr. de Laszld’s spirited 
attack on modern “ art” (by “ art’’ he means the painting of 
easel pictures) that his tastes do not run in that direction. 
Questions of taste are proverbially not worth disputing, and I 
shall not obtrude mine. But Mr. de Laszlo’s method of attack 
is sO strange and leads him into such inconsistencies that I hope 
you will allow me to make one or two comments. His method is 
the simple one of giving a dog a bad name if you want to hang 
him and giving the same dog a good one if you don’t. 

hus modern distortion “‘ turns nature into a nightmare,” 
while, in the past, distortion is a “ quaint caricature of natural 
facts.”’ ‘‘ Formal pattern” to-day is a sign that art has lost 
touch with nature: in any other period it fulfils a “‘ clear 
decorative purpose.” He even contradicts himself. In one 
paragraph he says that the modernist panders to the taste of the 


public; in another he represents him as “ plunging into wild 
experiment ’’ as the only way of rousing the public from its 
apathy. 


But these contradictions would not matter if one could be 
quite sure what it is that Mr. de Laszlo is getting at. Presumably 
his key position is contained in the sentence, “* Art from its 
earliest beginning has concerned itself primarily with the repre- 
sentation of nature’’; and presumably the key word in that 
sentence is “* primarily.” His whole position would, of course, 
become untenable if he enlarged his definition of art to include 
anything beyond painting and sculpture. But even within this 
limited field what does he mean ? That painting must be based 
on natural forms? That definition rules out nothing but 
* abstract ”’ painters, who, far from being “ barbarous apostles of 
deformity,” are purists of the most extreme kind whose only 
desire is to create formal harmony. Or does he mean that 
realism in its most complete and literal sense is the objective of 
art? ‘That definition rules out everything except certain phases 
of XIXth century painting. It would certainly have puzzled 
every Oriental artist, and the Byzantine mosaicists or the Ikon 
painters of Russia would not have understood it at all. Mr. 
de Laszlé is welcome to his opinions, but really he should be 
more careful of his facts. 

‘** Rubbish,” replies Mr. de Laszld. “* Dol not praise Turner 
for his poetry and imagination ? His grasp of other aspects of 
nature than the merely superficial? *’ Very well, turn to the 
illustrations which Mr. de Lazsld intends to be so scathing. Most 
of them i//ustrate nothing at all and invite comparisons between 
works which are not comparable. But how many of your 
readers would agree that there is more poetry and imagination 
in Velazquez’s (admittedly superb) portrait of Innocent X or 
in the author’s own portrait of Lord Reading than in Modigliani’s 
portrait of a girl ? Yours, etc., 

October sth, 1936. ErIc NEWTON. 


THE PLYMOUTH CITY COUNCIL HAVE DECIDED TO 
build an extension to the existing Museum and Art 
Gallery at a cost of £6,000. The extension is primarily 
intended to house the Arthur Hurdle collection of 
porcelain, silverware and pictures recently bequeathed 
to the city. This collection, which has been valued at 
£6,000, contains a number of important pieces of 
Plymouth porcelain, and should be a considerable asset 
to the city. The testator further bequeathed £1,000 
should a special room be built to house the collection, 
and the ground floor of the extension, 4oft. by 33ft., is 
intended for this purpose. The City Council are at the 
same time providing a first floor gallery which will afford 
much-needed space for the exhibition of the work of 
local artists, and a water-colour room. 


THE LAST OF THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION, 1936 

With frequently changing exhibits, as the antiques 
displayed found purchasers, the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
and Exhibition attracted great numbers of the public. 
More esteemed than their quantity, however, was their 
quality. From reports we have received, we gather that 
in this respect the exhibitors were particularly gratified 
this year. Antiques to the value of many thousands of 
pounds changed hands, a sign perhaps that purchasers 
placed more confidence in the permanent value of 
objets d’art than in other securities, however gilt-edged. 
Far be it from us, however, to advise our readers to look 
upon antiques only as investments, their appeal from the 
point of view of association and esthetical interest is 
much more powerful and immediate. Indeed, it struck 
us this year that many of the stands seemed to make 
“ pictures ’’ which in themselves were a pleasure to the 
eye ; and though we have seen very pleasant shows of 
modern furniture and furnishing, we cannot yet, frankly, 
imagine any modern “ exposition ’’ with the same feeling 
of homely and personal intimacy. Plate glass, chromium 
plate and the astonishing varieties of modern synthetic 
material somehow convey the impersonal atmosphere of 
public institutions from hospitals to cocktail bars, and it 
seems to us at any rate unlikely that such products of our 
own age will ever be able to equal, much less surpass the 
appeal of the hand-made which, beginning in the dark 
ages of prehistory, came to an end—some would call it 
inglorious—of our own and present and still darker 
seeming age. 

The Antique Dealers have decided to continue this 
venture at the same place next year. Good luck to them. 
It will, we hope, be a sign of good fortune for all of us 
if they find a still greater success in the future 





A GOTHIC HUTCH, circa from an old cottage 
in Worcestershire. 4’ 2” wide; 3; 19° deep. Exhibited 


by F. E. Anderson, of Welshpool, at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 





CHIPPENDALE 


SMALL FOLDING TEA TABLE. 
Height 2ft. 6in., with cushion moulding continued round the 
back 
Exhibited at the Antique Dealers’ Fair by Messrs. Rice & Christy, 
Ltd. 

AT THE SUGGESTION OF M. LOUIS CARRE, OF PARIS, 
an important exhibition of paintings by Georges de la 
Tour and the brothers Le Nain will be opened at Messrs. 
Knoedler’s Galleries in New York on November 23rd. 
When it closes on December 12th it will successively be 
shown at the Art Institute of Chicago, at the Institute of 
Arts of Detroit and at the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
The New York Exhibition will be dealt with by our 
New York correspondent in the December number. 
The mysterious personality of Georges de la Tour is 
discussed in an article in the present number. 


MR. EDWARD ARDIZZONE, A PAINTER IN THE OLD 
satyrical vein, of which there are now not many in the 
land of Hogarth, is holding a show of ‘ Some recent 
Water-colour Drawings’ at Messrs. J. Leger & Sons’ 
Galleries. The exhibition opened too late to be noticed 
in this number. 


MESSRS. VICARS BROTHERS INFORM US, AS WE GO TO PRESS, 
of an exhibition of British Gamebirds by J. C. Harrison 
which will open in November. 

BIRMINGHAM HERALDIC EXHIBITION 

On November 5th, there will be opened at Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery an Heraldic Exhibition 
organised by the Keeper of the Birmingham Museum, 
Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith. It promises to be an important 
event to which the King and Queen Mary as well as the 
College of Arms and Society of Antiquaries amongst 
others have contributed loans. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
THE “FAMILLE VERTE”’ LARGE ROULEAU VASE 

The subject of our colour-plate facing page 310 is 
thus described : 

Beautifully drawn and enamelled in brilliant colours 
with an exotic feng bird standing on a rock amid a 
background of flowering peony, lotus and magnolia 
trees, with smaller birds in the branches and in flight ; 
the neck with two flowering branches on a plain white 
ground surmounted by a border of red key fret at the 
rim, Pl. 18}in.; K‘ang Hsi. This vase is probably 
by the same hand as the one in the Leonard Gow col- 
lection, illustrated by R. L. Hobson in the Catalogue, 
Pl. XXIII, No. 124. 


FLORENTINE PHARMACY JAR 
In the British Museum 


The important specimen of Italian majolica selected 
for illustration in colours is a two-handled pharmacy vase 
of unusual size. It is an example of the type known as 
“* oak-leaf jars ’’ owing to the motives of their decoration, 
although in the present instance these may be actually 
intended to be vine-leaves. The vase was made in the 
early part of the XVth century, and is of Florentine 
origin, though it is uncertain whether it was made in 
Florence itself or in one of the neighbouring factories, 
such as that at Montelupo. It was given to the British 
Museum in 1905 by the then recently formed National 
Art-Collections Fund, and was formerly in the collection 
of M. Boy. W.K. 


INTERIOR: WOMAN COOKING. 
By L. BourssE 
In the Wallace Collection 


“his picture is unusually deep and tender in feeling 
for » Dutch painting of manners. This unusualness 
in the emotion expressed is matched by an unusual 
breadth in the description and, particularly in certain 
passages such as the child and the cot, by an unusual 
roughness of handling. The picture is clearly signed 
in the right lower corner, L. Boursse, 1656, but there is 
no documentary evidence of the artist’s existence. This 
has led certain authorities, such as the late Dr. Bode and 
Dr. Bredius, to attribute the picture to Esaias Boursse, in 
spite of the signature. The signature, however, is too 
clear to permit of any other reading than that given 
above. Dr. W. Martin, in the article on L. Boursse in 
Thieme and Becker’s lexicon, mentions a picture signed 
L. B. as appearing in an old sale, and the late Dr. de Groot 
discusses the problem when dealing with the followers of 
de Hooch in his catalogue of Dutch painters. He refers, 
without mentioning them specifically, to other pictures 
by L. Boursse. W. G. 


L’APPEL. 

By PauL GAUGUIN 

Reproduced from the original painting in possession 
of Messrs. Wildenstein & Co., shown in the exhibition 
of French XIXth century painting at the New Burlington 
Galleries, this picture is referred to on page 300, and 
may also be studied in connection with Mr. de L4szl0’s 
conception of the relation of art to nature commented on 
in the first column of our Notes. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS - 
AND POTTERY :- 





A WILLIAM III 
II in. diameter. By JOSEPH WARD, 1697 


To be sold by Christie Manson & Woods on November 4th) 


ITH the great increase in trade generally, and the 
VV undoubrea boom that is coming in the art world, keen 

competition and high bidding will be shown in the 
auction sale rooms during the coming season, when some 
important collections are coming under the hammer. 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 

On November 20th, Messrs. SoTHEBY & Co. are selling the 
extremely fine collection of Chinese porcelain, the property of 
Mr. Edward I. Farmer, of New York. Mr. Farmer has been 
known for many years in New York as a dealer in Chinese 
ceramics and hardstones of the highest quality, and from time to 
time in the course of his business he acquired a piece which he 
did not show even to his most privileged customers, but kept 
for his own private pleasure. It is this collection of fine pieces, 
chosen with highly cultivated taste, and very wide knowledge, 
from many hundreds, which is now to be offered for sale at Messrs. 
SOTHEBY’S rooms. The collection includes a pair of fine famille 
verte rouleau vases (Chih Ch‘ui p‘ing), spiritedly drawn, and 
painted round the sides with an assembly of warriors, and an 
Emperor watching an actor dressed as a demon dancing, within 
borders of false gadroons, in green and aubergine round the 
bases, and floral and diaper ornament round the shoulders, 
interspersed with vignettes of bamboos and shan shui subjects, 
the necks with wa wa subjects and bamboo respectively, 17} in. 
K‘ang Hsi); the shape and style are illustrated on Plate IV, 
Catalogue of the Leonard Gow Collection, by R. L. Hobson ; 
a very fine famille verte ““ Yen Yen” vase with trumpet neck 
and baluster body, the latter finely drawn and enamelled in 
brilliant colours, with equestrian warriors, soldiers and a captive, 
divided from the neck by a band of yellow and aubergine cell 
diaper, the neck painted with an audience scene, figures on a 
terrace, trees and rocks, 18 in. (K‘ang Hsi); an extremely fine 
famille verte “‘ Kuan Yin” vase, with ovoid baluster body and 
cylindrical neck, flared at the mouth, the body superbly drawn 
and enamelled with figures of ladies and warriors in an interior 
and on a terrace, flanked by prunus and willow trees mid cloud- 
bands in rouge-de-fer, the neck with simple borders of ju-i-shaped 
lappets and fret in green, aubergine and red, 18 in. (K‘ang Hsi) ; 
a famille verte large rouleau vase (Chih Ch’ui p‘ing), brilliantly 
enamelled on the body with elegant ladies with black hair, in a 
garden scene engaged in the four liberal accomplishments, 
painting, music, literature, and checkers, the neck, which has 
been restored, is painted with rocks, trees and a river scene, the 
lip with a cell diaper border in red and green interspersed with 


TWO-HANDLED PUNCH BOWL. 


FURNITURE - 
SILVER - 


PORCELAIN 
OBJETS D’ART 


shou characters, 18 in. (K‘ang Hsi); a pair of interesting wine 
ewers of unusual form, the pear-shaped bodies spirally lobed 
and ornamented in famille verte enamels on a brown stipple 
ground with butterflies, birds and a variety of flowers and grasses, 
the covers similarly decorated, rope-twisted loop handles and 
scroll spouts with flowers on a white ground; the conical feet 
with scalloped borders, 10] in. (K’ang Hsi); a rare famille verte 
and rouge-de-fer ‘““ Yen Yen” vase, decorated on the trumpet neck 
and baluster body with feng huang and flowering peony trees in 
brilliant enamel colours and underglaze blue on a ground of 
rouge-de-fer and white arabesques, dividing the neck and base 
is a narrow band of green stipple, ornamented with scattered 
plum blossom in red and yellow, 17} in. (K‘ang Hsi); a pair of 
very fine and attractive bottles, with por bodies and tall 
tapering cylindrical necks, decorated with diaper and _ stiff 
leaves in rouge-de-fer and gold, the shoulders with cell diaper 
borders of the same colours, enriched with reserved panels of 
flower sprays, the bodies with a bold and attractive design of 
large ju-i-shaped lappets alternately in red and pale turquoise 
enriched with gilding and dividing sprays of lotus; around 
the bases borders of pale turquoise with meandering peonies 
in gold and rouge-de-fer, 18 in. (K‘ang Hsi); the shape and 
style of decoration of these bottles is similar to one illustrated in 
colour in the catalogue of the Richard Bennett Collection, No. 214 ; 

a remarkable yellow ground large vase (mei p‘ing), of inverted 
baluster form, surmounted by a small and short cylindrical 
neck for a single spray of flowers, the Imperial yellow body 
incised and decorated in relief with five-clawed green scaly dragons 
pursuing flaming pearls mid cloud-bands above a border of “* Rock 
of Ages ” pattern (pao shan hai shui), 16} in. (K‘ang Hsi) ; a very 
fine famille noire and ruby garniture of a vase and two beakers, 

painted with reserved panels of flowers and shan shui subjects 
on a famille noire ground enriched with flowering chrysanthemums 
in famille rose enamels and green, within wide ruby borders in 
the form of ju-i-shaped lappets at the necks and bases, the cover 
of the oviform double ogee vase similarly ornamented with smaller 
panels of landscapes and flowers cn a famille noire ground and 
surmounted by a seated figure of Shi-tzu, vase 18} in. beakers 
13} in. (Yung Chéng): an extremely fine and elegant pair of 
famille rose vases of slender baluster form with trumpet necks, 
supported on domed feet, painted with plum blossom in rouge- 
de-fer, the bodies and necks superbly drawn and enamelled on a 
plain white ground with the Western Mother, Hsi Wang Mu, in 
a boat laden with the peach of longevity and Taoist emblems, on 
a green wave-scroll sea, scattered with plum blossoms, the boat 
paddled by her fairy handmaid Tung Shwang Chéng on her way 
to visit the Taoist Paradise by the shores of the Lake of Gems. 
In the air are cloud bands and a crane-like bird, her winged 
messenger Ts‘ing Niao ; ; the necks of the vases with sprays of 
ling chih fungus, 173 in. (Yung Chéng); references to Hsi 
Wang Mu occur in the Books of Chou, the Annals of the Bamboo 
Books, and also in the Shan Hai Ching ; see also “‘ The Chinese 
Classics,” by the Rev. James Legge, D.D.; the shape of the vases 
is similar to the famous vase in the Richard Bennett Collection, 
No. 325, illustrated in colour in that catalogue; a rare famille 
rose biscuit figure of To Wen, Guardian of the North, seated 
wearing armour, over which is a pink surcoat lined with green 
and with yellow sleeves, ornamented with flowers, the undercoat 
of green with a blue mask, from which depends scale armour in 
the form of a fish, the knee kops in the form of ogre masks ter- 
minating in yellow leg guards and black boots ; his ferocious face 
is surmounted by a blue enamelled helmet: the whole figure 
rests on a perforated aubergine base, 12 in. (Yung Chéng); an 
Imperial “‘ Rose Pompadour” vase with globular body and 
flared cylindrical neck with double dragon handles, the interior 
painted with robin’s egg blue, the whole of the body covered 
with a raspberry glaze of soft colouring (juan ts‘ai), one of the 
attractive palettes of mei kuei (rose pink); the underside of the 
base matching the robin’s egg blue of the interior, and bearing 
in underglaze blue the seal mark of Ch‘ien Lung, 132in.; a 
fine Imperial plate blue symbolic vase of Ts‘ung form, with 
double elephant handles, and on the four sides moulded in high 
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FAMILLE VERTE Rouleau Vase (K‘ANG HSI). Height 18} in. 


From the Collection of Mr. E. I. Farmer, to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on November 20th 
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relief with circular archaic dragon medallions, bats, character 
and other symbolic motifs within dragon spandrels on a ground- 
work of fret diaper; the neck and base with similar diaper 
divided by a band of longevity characters in formal medallions, 
16% in. ; impressed seal mark and period of Ch‘ien Lung ; the 
shape of this vase is based on that of the jade form Ys‘ung 
or image of the earth, which was a square prism enclosing a 
hollow cylinder and dates from the Chou Dynasty: see 
“Chou Li” (French translation by Biot) and “ Jade,’ by 
B. Laufer, Chicago Field Museum of Natural History and 
Anthropological Series, Vol. X, 1912, p. 120; a rare and unusual 
beaker of bronze form, decorated on an ivory glaze in underglaze 
black on the trumpet neck with cranes, pines and deer (Emblems 
of Longevity), and on the bulb with medallions of the Four 
Supernatural Creatures (ssu ling): Dragon, Phoenix, Kylin and 
Tortoise, also symbolic of the Four Quadrants and at times 
further symbolic of the Four Seasons, on a ground of swastika 
diaper, the lower and third zone of the vase decorated with 
two barbed medallions, one depicting the Buddhist apostle 
Bodhidharma (Ta Mo) crossing the Yangtse on a reed on his 
return to India after a nine years’ sojourn in China, the other 
medallion depicting the Two Brother Philosophers, Chéng, 
of the Sung Dynasty, by a bridge over a river, 17} in., six 
character mark Ta Ming Chia Ching nien chih; a very fine 
Fukien “ Blanc-de-Chine”’ figure of Buddha, standing, with 
jewelled corsage, bearing on the breast a wan, in flowing robes, 
the left hand in front of the breast, the right extended in mudra 
pointing to the ground; the face in samadhi is surmounted 
by closely cropped hair, ushnisha and prominent urna, the 
figure rests on a circular lotus base, 192 in., XVIIth century, 
an attractive figure in fine state of preservation; a biscuit 
figure of To Wen, with fierce expression, in armour, seated, 
in green surcoat, aubergine, green and orange leg guards, his 
raised right foot resting on a fabulous monster (perhaps intended 
for a mongoose), his right hand once held a lance, now missing, 
in his left he holds an oyster shell and pearl, supported on an 
aubergine rocky base, 9} in. (K‘ang Hsi), To Wen, one of the 
Celestial Guardians of the Four Quarters of the Heavens, 
represents the North, and, as one of the Lokapapa, also Autumn, 
and is termed the Black Warrior; a biscuit figure of the God 
of Literature (Wen Ch‘ang ti chun), seated in blue robes with 
his hands in biscuit in front of him, the deep sleeves and the 
neck of the robes bordered in turquoise, the under robe with a 
yellow glaze, the head and face finely modelled and in biscuit, 
supported on a rectangular stand in dark blue, with turquoise 
fungus scrolls in relief, 13} in. (Ming Dynasty) ; a biscuit figure 
of Shou Lao, God of Longevity, with elongated forehead, seated 
on a deer, holding a scroll in his left hand, at his feet a stork 
and tortoise, his familiars and emblems of long life, the face 
and head in biscuit, the robes and high-back throne in a rich 
violet-blue and turquoise, the deer in yellow, the rectangular 





A VERY 


FINE “ FAMILLE 
GARNITURE OF A VASE 

Vase 18} in., beakers 13} in. 
From the Edward I Farmer Collection. To be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on November 2oth) 


NOIRE” AND RUBY 
AND TWO  BEAKERS 
Yung Chéng) 
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A PAIR OF INSCRIBED EGGSHELL PORCELAIN 
BOWLS. Yung-Chéng 
(To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on November 20th) 


base moulded in relief with turquoise lions’ masks, 11} in. 
(XVIth century, Ming Dynasty); an important large double 
gourd-shape vase decorated on a dark violet-blue ground in 
cloisonné style, on the upper bulb, with flowering trees, rocks 
and four figures representing the four liberal accomplishments, 
the lower bulb with three equestrian figures and a standing 
figure in a landscape with flowering trees, rock ornament and 
cloud bands, in green, aubergine and yellow, the neck with 
tasselled ornament and the base with false gadroons, 17} in. 
(Ming Dynasty, circa 1500); and the magnificent famille verte 
large Rouleau vase (Chih Ch‘hi p‘ing) we illustrate in colour 
in this issue, which is superbly drawn and enamelled in brilliant 
colours with an exotic feng bird standing on a rock amid a 
background of flowering peony, lotus and magnolia trees, with 
smaller birds in the branches and in flight, the neck with two 
flowering branches on a plain white ground surmounted by a 
border of red key fret at the rim, 18} in. (K‘ang Hsi). 


JADE, CORAL AND IVORY CARVINGS 


In the same collection, and to be sold at the same time, is a 
wonderful series of corals, which, for size, colour and quality, 
probably surpass anything previously seen in any saleroom, some 
Ming ivories, which have taken many years to assemble, and some 
very fine jades. Special items are a fine “‘ Mutton Fat” jade 
vase and cover, of flattened ovoid form, with double elephant 
mask and ring handles, the neck carved with stiff leaves and key 
fret, the sides superbly carved with scaly dragons chasing flaming 
pearls mid cloud-bands within, in border of the Eight Buddhist 
Emblems of Happy Augury (pa chi-hsiang), the signs on the sole 
of Buddha’s foot, supported on a narrow conical foot, 9} in. 
Chien Lung); a very fine white jade bowl, with superbly 
carved and pierced double bat (fu) and ring handles, the exterior 
carved with an attractive design of flowering peony trees, 
grassers and ling chih fungus, the interior plain except for a 
double spray of grasses and ling chih fungus in high relief, 7} in. 
diameter, width with handles 10} in. (K‘ang Hsi); a pair of 
mottled green jade parrots forming vases, with loose reversible 
heads, carved with crests, the wing bays and tail feathers finely 
carved, the mottled so-called fei-ts‘ui colouring unusually 
pronounced and attractive, 5, in.; a dark green jade phoenix 
vase, the feng bird carved with a head like a duck and ornamented 
with ling chih fungus in low relief, the baluster vase supported 
on a stand with double mask and ring handles and a border of 


ju-i shaped lappets around the shoulder, 8 in., XVIIIth century ; 


a very fine coral figure of a Lady Immortal with high-piled head- 
dress, in flowing robes, holding the end of her girdle in her right 
hand, standing on a rocky base, on which is seated at her side a 
figure of a hare, according to Taoist myth he pounds the elixir 
of longevity, 12} in., XVIIIth century; an extremely fine coral 
group of Hsi Wang Mu and Attendants, standing on a phoenix 
with outspread wings, the Western Mother is depicted in the 
centre, flanked by two of her hand maidens with a fan and an 
umbrella, in her hand she holds a flute, and on her high-piled 
headdress is perched a feng bird, the supporting phoenix rests on 
a rocky base carved with ling chih fungus and holds in its beak a 
necklet, 14} in., XVIIIth century ; a magnificent coral standing 
figure of Kuan Yin, holding a vase in her left hand, her high-piled 
hair adorned with a lotus blossom, over her flowing robes she 
wears the celestial scarf (tien-ye) at her side are a pair of cranes, 
standing on a flowering prunus trunk, the whole is supported on 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF MOTTLED GREEN JADE 
PARROTS FORMING VASES. 53 in. 
From the Edward I. Farmer Collection. To be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co. on November 20th) 


a very finely carved green ivory stand, 17 in., XVIIIth century— 
this is a very rare and remarkable figure ; a very large lapis lazuli 
carving of a mountain retreat, probably intended for the Taoist 
Paradise in the K‘un Lun mountains—it is carved on both sides 
with pagodas, bridges, pine trees and river gorges, the colouring 
is unusually fine and shades from rich violet blue to lighter tones, 
134 in. wide, 9 in. high (Ch‘ien Lung) ; an interesting collection 
of sixteen rare Ming ivory figures of Deities, finely carved and 
well patinated, comprising: Shou Lao, Kuan Yin, Wen ch‘ang 
ti chun, God of Literature ; Shou Lao, a standing figure, with 
a staff, perhaps intended for Shou-hsing, God of Longevity ; 
Kuan Yin, a seated figure, attended by her acolyte, Long Nu ; 
Kuan Yin, a finely carved and patinated figure of the Goddess of 
Mercy, on a lotus padmasana; Huang An, Kuan Yin, a seated 
figure with a rosary in her left hand and a scroll in her right ; 
a Shi-tzu, small but finely carved ; a Lohan, a small figure with 
hands depicted in prayer mudra; Kuan Yin, a small figure 
seated; Li Tai-po, a reclining figure of the celebrated drunken 
poet of the T‘ang dynasty, one of the eight Immortals of the Wine 
Cup; Ho ho erh hsein, an attractive and amusing figure of one 
of the twin Genii; Kuan Yin (Sung tse), the maternal, an early 
and strongly carved seated figure of the Goddess with a child on 
her knee, showing European influence of the Madonna and 
Child ; Beddha, a superb seated figure of Amida, with closely 
cropped hair, long pendulous ears and well defined urna, the 
features in samadhi, wearing a jewelled necklet and flowing robes, 
in the adamantine pose on a lotus padmasana; Kuan Yin, 
a very attractively carved early figure of the Goddess seated in 
the Lalitasana pose, her hair and robe borderings picked out in 
black ; the figures are generally in a fine state of preservation 
and are mounted on single and composite wood stands; they are 
offered together owing to the extreme difficulty of forming a 
similar collection (Ming Dynasty). 
SILVER 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are selling on November 
4th fine Old English silver, which includes the final portion of 
the important collection of the late C. H. T. Hawkins, Esq., 
and which contains a pair of oblong entrée dishes and covers 
with gadrooned borders engraved with the Hawkins crest, the 
covers with ring handles, 11} in. long; a two-handled cup 
and cover on circular foot, the cylindrical body repoussé and 
chased with Bacchanalian scenes, the cover with cone finial, 
13 in. high, by Philip Rundell, 1822; a plain cylindrical coffee 
biggin with a band of reeding round the cover, engraved with 
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the Hawkins crest, 8 in. high, 1805 ; six cup-shaped salt cellars, 
each with a band of reeding round the circular foot and rim, 
engraved with the Hawkins crest, by Henry Chawner, 1791 ; 
four table candlesticks, each on shaped square base and baluster 
stem, decorated with bands of ovoloi and engraved with the 
arms of Hawkins impaling Haywood for Thomas Hawkins, of 
Trewithen, M.P. for Grampound, who married Anne, daughter 
of James Haywood, gin. high, 1756, two by John Café and 
two by William Grundy ; a pair of plain mugs, each with shaped 
outline on circular foot, with double scroll handles engraved 
with the arms of Hawkins impaling Haywood in a framework 
of rococo scrolls and flowers, 4in. high. by Richard Gurney 
and Thomas Cook, 1755; a George I large two-handled cup 
and cover, on circular foot, 13 in. high, 1722; six George I 
rat-tailed table spoons, engraved with a crest, by Thomas 
Sadler, 1719; a William III two-handled punch bowl, on 
circular gadrooned foot, the body decorated with scrolling 
flutes enclosing plain panels reserved on a matted ground 
engraved with pendants of foliage and a coat-of-arms in plume 
mantling, the drop ring handles pendant from winged lions’ 
masks, 11 in. diameter, Joseph Ward, 1697; a pair of James I 
silver seal-top spoons, the back of each bowl engraved with the 
figure of a man with a hat in his hand and the date 1616, the 
seals picked with the initial AH.WS, provincial, circa 1615, 
the only mark on each spoon is a pellet surrounded by eight 
pellets struck in the bowl ; a Charles I seal-top spoon, provincial, 
circa 1630, maker’s mark I.H., cf. Jackson, 2nd edit. p. 478 
line 12; a Charles II cup on plain circular foot and baluster 
stem the bucket-shaped bowl with slightly averted lip engraved 
with a coat-of-arms within plume mantling dated 1662 and the 
inscription “‘ Thomas Shaw and Thomas Twiston Stewards 
of the sayd Company within the toune of Denbigh,” 8} in. high, 
1662, the arms on the cup, at present unidentified, are probably 
those of the Guild of Glovers or the Guild of Tanners at Denbigh ; 
a George II small punch bowl on circular foot, 8 in. diameter, 
by John White, 1736 ; a Queen Anne plain tazza, 8} in. diameter, 
by Jonah Clifton, 1713; a Commonwealth two-handled 
porringer and cover, the body of shaped outline, the lower 
pair repoussé and chased with a band of grotesques and the base 
with a conventional expanded flower, the scroll! handles decorated 
with terminal busts, the paten-shaped cover repoussé and 
chased with a band of grotesques, the flat seal top engraved 
with a coat-of-arms in plume mantling, 5} in. high, 4} in. 
diameter, 1659, maker’s mark A. N. in monogram ; the Hanbury 
cup of the Goldsmiths Company is by the same maker, the 
arms are those of Baynes impaling Dawson; and an oblong 
two-handled tray, on four feet, the gadrooned border decorated 
at spaced intervals with shells and foliage, the centre engraved 
with a coat-of-arms, 19 in. long, by Paul Storr, 1813. 


JEWELS 


On November 5th Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
are selling jewels, being the final portion of the important 
collection formed by the late C. H. T. Hawkins, Esq., which 
includes a brooch, set with an oval pink tourmaline, in diamond 
oval cluster border ; a brooch, mounted with an intaglio carved 
as a Grecian female head, in diamond oval cluster; a rose 
diamond pendant, formed of a knot of riband, supporting an 
oval locket, mounted with initial in rose diamonds, on blue 
enamel ground, in rose diamond cluster border; a cross-over 
ring, mounted with a diamond, four smaller diamonds and a 
cat’s eye; a diamond eight-stone pendant with single stone 
centre ; a parcel of unmounted opals of various shapes and 
sizes comprising sixty in all; and a keyless watch, with repeater 
action, in gold case, the front formed of a large circular piece of 
emerald mounted with a crown and the initials N.B.U. in 
rose diamonds and with rose diamond border. The reverse is 
mounted with an octagonal emerald and is set profusely with 
rose diamonds. The thumb-piece is set with a triangular rose 
diamond and the ring with rose diamonds. 


PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. are selling on November gth and roth 
a collection of valuable printed books and manuscripts, autograph 
letters and historical documents, Oriental manuscripts and 
miniatures, which include Oliver Goldsmith’s poem ‘ The 
Deserted Village,” first edition, first issue (A-B in sixes), the 
title page varies from the two reproduced in the Ashley Library 
catalogue ; wrappers printed for W. Griffin at Garrick’s Head, 
in Catharine Street, Strand, 1770; a collection of Protestant 
prayers in German (Mansfeldian dialect), partly composed by 
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Martin Luther and collected by Johann Agricola, Luther's 
secretary at the time of the Leipzig dispute, MS. on vellum, 
written in a free Gothic hand in red and black, on 68LL., initials 
in red and gold, contemporary wrappers (detached) made from 
a fragment of an early printed book (42 in. by 3} in.) dated at 
end: 1510 {sic}; and Henry Parrot’s ‘“‘ The More the Merrier,” 
containing three score and odde head-lesse epigrams, shot 
like the fooles bolt) amongst you, light where they will, by 
H. P. Gent, first edition, A-E in fours, woodcut ornaments 
above and below the text, some ink stains on title, marbled 
boards, lower edges uncut. I. W. for Geffrey Chorleton, and 
Thomas Man, 1608; this is of the utmost rarity, and is not 
recorded by Hazlitt of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
One copy only (the Britwell copy) is recorded to have occurred 
at auction, and was sold by Messrs. SOTHEBY & Co. on March 11th, 
1921, lot 206. 


EARLSWOOD MOUNT, EARLSWOOD 
COMMON, SURREY 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY have received instructions 
from T. B. Lawrence, Esq., to sell by auction the entire contents 
of the mansion—Earlswood Mount. The sale, which will be 
held on November 4th and 5th, will comprise Queen Anne 
pieces, including an oyster walnut chest on stand; a tall-boy 
with secretaire drawer ; a gilt gesso side table ; a walnut bureau ; 
a set of twelve Chippendale mahogany chairs with Gothic 
backs; four Chippendale ladder-back chairs; a set of six 
XVIIIth-century Dutch marqueterie chairs; a Georgian 
winged chair in floral needlework ; a rosewood sofa table ; and 
some costly reproductions of antiques. There will be a private 
view day on Saturday, October 31st (admission by card only), 
and public view days on Monday and Tuesday, November 2nd 
and 3rd. 


EDINBURGH SALES 

Messrs. DOWELL’s of Edinburgh, are holding a sale of 
antique furniture on November 20th, when eleven panels of 
tapestry belonging to Sir John D. Don Wauchope, Bart., 
removed from Edmonstone House, Midlothian, will be sold; 
also included in this sale is a set of three XVITIth century 
London tapestry panels of “‘ The Vases of Flowers,” and Flemish 
and two small Gobelins panels, and George I and Regency 
furniture. 


CONTINENTAL SALES 

Herr MATH. LEMPERTZ, of Cologne, is selling on 
December 3rd, 4th and 5th the wonderful collection formed by 
Friedrich Camphausen of Crefeld, which comprises Gothic 
and Renaissance furniture of exceptional quality from the Lower 
Rhine district and Westphalia, furniture of the baroque and 
rococo period; many finely carved wood figures and —— 
Calcar, 


especially from the Netherlands, the Lower Rhine, 
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A COMMONWEALTH TWO-HANDLED PORRINGER 
AND COVER. 5} in. high, 4} in. diameter. 1659. Maker’s 
mark A. M. in monogram 


To be sold by Christie, Manson & Woods on November 4th) 


IN THE SALEROOM 





THE VIRGIN 


WITH THE 
wood group. 


CHRIST. 

About 1380 

(From the F. Camphausen Collection. To be sold by Herr 
Math Lempertz, Cologne, on December 3rd, 4th, 5th) 


Finely carved 


Antwerp, Brussels, Mecheln and Cologne ; interesting Gothic 
and Renaissance candlesticks, candelabra, mortars and sacred 
objects in bronze; a Medieval candiestand of the Ottonian 
period in bronze with silver inlay; genuine Rhenish pottery, 
Delftware ; antique brass, iron and pewter. Very beautiful 
catalogues, containing about forty illustrations, are in preparation, 
and can be obtained from the auctioneer. 

Herren HOLsTeIN & PupPeEL, of Berlin, are selling on 
November roth and 11th the Heinrich Stinnes collection of 
modern engravings, which includes works by Cézanne, Corot, 
Degas, Delacroix, Ensor, Fantin-Latour, Larsson, McLaughtlan, 
Laurencin, Legros, Lepére, Matisse, Pennell, Picasso, Renoir, 
Robin, Rops, Rouault, Svabinsky and Toulouse-Lautrec. 


At the time of going to press very few of this season’s sales 
have been held, but we have received interesting catalogues 
from Messrs. EAsStwoop & HOLT and Messrs. DOWELL’s from 
which the more important prices are here given. 


ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN AND 
JAPANESE CURIOS 
At Messrs. Eastwoop & HOLtT’s sale of Chinese porcelain 
and Japanese curios on September 29th and 30th and October Ist 
a Kien Lung carved ivory bowl with floral decoration, coloured 
metal lined), realised £10; a jade vase and cover, dragon and 
waves decoration, £14; a Han green and silver glaze vase, £14 ; 
a Tang three- colour glazed pottery camel, £14; a Wei carved 


stone horse and rider, £25; and a Ming celadon bowl, incised 
floral decoration, £8 §s. 


EDINBURGH SALES 

At Messrs. DOWELL’s sale of antique and modern silver, 
including that removed from St. Anne’s Lodge, Isle of Bute, 
by instructions of Captain A. Cunninghame Graham, R.N., 
on October 2nd, a pair of Sheffield plate candelabra for three 
lights each, on circular bases, chased, 22 in. high, fetched £12 §s. ; 
a William IV salver, chased with shaped wreath of floral scrolls 
and diapered panels and coat-of-arms, the same pattern and 
shaped border repoussé, with motifs of the Rose, Shamrock 
and Thistle, 2in. diameter, London, 1834, maker Benjamin 
Smith, £30 12s.; a William IV facsimile of the Warwick vase 
with cover, 14in. high, London, 1834, maker R. Hennell, 
£25 9s.; two muffineers, on circular bases, plain, London 
hall-marks, 1757 and 1759, £12; and an oval salver, engraved 
coat-of-arms, beaded edge, 9 in., London, 1785, £5 12s. 6d. 
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HERALDIC 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 






ENQUIRIES 


_ Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in ‘Apollo.” 





C. 23. ARMS CARVED ON XVIITtH CENTURY 
CHEST.—Arms: Azure, a fess or. Crest: A griffin’s 
head couped wings endorsed sable. 

The Arms of Eliot, and probably carved for Lawrence 
Eliot, of Green Place, near Godalming, Surrey, who was 
baptized 4 March, 1673, and died 3 September, 1726. 
He married firstly Charity, sister and co-heir of John 
Edmonds, and secondly Margaret, widow of Charles, 
Lord Baltimore, Governor of Maryland. 


C.24. ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, LONDON 
1796.—Arms: Argent, a chevron engrailed sable 
between three crabs gules, Bridger ; impaling: Argent, 
an oak tree growing out of the base proper surmounted 
by a fess azure charged with three mullets of the field, 
Watson. Crest: A crab as in the Arms. 

Engraved for Harry Bridger, of Buckingham House, 
co. Sussex, born 10 September, 1768, married 8 June, 
1797 Mary Anne, second daughter of Jeremiah Watson 
of Great Portland Street, London, and died 25 March, 
1832. 


C. 25. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., U.S.A. (1) ARMS ON SILVER SALVER by 
EDWARD CAPPER, LONDON 1768.—Arms: Gules, 
a chevron argent between three lozenge cushions ermine, 
tasselled or. Crest: On a cushion gules, tasselled or, 
a horse’s head couped argent, crined gold. 

The Armorial Bearings of Redman, of Tulford, co. York. 





Note.—The rococo Chippendale decoration round the 
shield is undoubtedly contemporary with the salver, but 
the Arms have been re-engraved and the Crest added at 
a later date. 

(2) ARMS ON SILVER TRAY BY STOCKER AND 
PEACOCK 1705-6.—Arms: Gyronny of eight ermine 
and gules surrounded by the ribbon of the Order of the 
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Thistle and surmounted by an Earl’s coronte. Sup- 
porters, Dexter: An armed man holding a spear all 
proper ; Sinister: A lady richly attired holding a signet 
letter in her left hand. 











Engraved for Hugh, 3rd Earl of Loudoun, K.T. ; Secretary 
of State for Scotland 1705; Knight of the Thistle, 
10 August, 1706; Keeper of the Great Seal, 1708-13 ; 
died at London, 20 November, 1731, having married, 
6 April, 1700, Lady Margaret Dalrymple, only daughter 
of John, 1st Earl of Stair. She died at Sorn Castle, 
aged 100, 3 April, 1777. 


C. 26. (1) ARMS ON OVAL GOLD MASONIC 
BADGE, dated 1784.—Arms: Argent two bars azure 
a bordure engrailed sable. Crest: An arm in armour, 
the hand grasping a pair of compasses all proper. 

The Arms are those of John Parr, Governor of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, who died, aged 66, in 1791, but the Crest is 
probably a fanciful masonic one. Engraved on the 
reverse with various masonic signs is the nude figure of 
a child, his right arm holding a cornucopia, and in his 
left hand the wand of Aésculapius. 


(2) ARMS ON OVAL SILVER MASONIC BADGE, 
LONDON, 1790.—Arms: Argent a pheon gules between 
three boars’ heads erased sable. Crest: A pheon as in 
the Arms. Motto: Je me fie en Dieu. 

Over the Arms the name “ Thomas Redding’’ is 
engraved, and on the obverse various masonic signs. 
These Arms were confirmed by William Camden, 
Clarenceux, in November, 1609, to George Reding, of 
London, descended from Reding, of Reding Hall, co. 
Hereford. 
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